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BY THE VICAR. 


Ix. 

On the afternoon of my second Sunday at Marsh- 
mallows, I was standing in the churchyard, casting a 
long shadow in the light of the declining sun. I was 
reading the inscription upon an old headstone, for I 
thought everybody was gone ; when I heard a door 
open, and shut again before I could turn. I saw at 
once that it must have been a little door in the tower, 
almost concealc | from where I stood by a deep 
buttress, I had never seen the door open, and I had 
never inquired anything about it, supposing it led 
merely into the tower. 

After a moment it opened again, and, to my surprise, 
out came, stooping his tall form to get his grey head 
clear of the low archway, a man whom no one could 
pass without looking after him. Tall, and strongly 
built, he had the carriage of a military man, without 
an atom of that sternness which one generally finds in 
the faces of those accustomed to command. He had a 
large face, with large regular features, and large clear 
grey eyes, all of which united to express an exceed- 
ing placidity or repose. It shone with intelligence 
—a mild intelligence—no way suggestive of profun- 
dity, although of geniality. Indeed there was a little 
too much,expression. The face seemed to express all 
that lay beneath it. 

I was not satisfied with the countenance; and yet 
it looked quite good. It was somehow a too well- 
ordered face. It was quite Greek in its outline ; and 
marvellously well-kept and smooth, considering that 
the beard, to which razors were utterly strange, and 
which descended half-way down his breast, would 
have been as white as snow, except for a slight yel- 
lowish tinge. His eyebrows were still very dark, 
only just touched with the frost of winter. His hair, 
too, as I saw when he lifted his hat, was still wonder- 
fully dark for the condition of his beard. It flashed 
into my mind, that this must be the organist who 
played so remarkably. Somehow I had not happened 
yet to inquire about him. But there was a stateliness 
in this man amounting almost to consciousness of 
dignity ; and I was a little bewildered. His clothes 
were all of black, very neat and clean, but old- 
fashioned and threadbare. They bore signs of use, 
but more signs of time and careful keeping. I would 
have spoken to him, but something in the manner in 
which he bowed to me as he passed, prevented me, 
and I let him go unaccosted. 

The sexton coming out directly after, and proceed- 
ing to lock the door, I was struck by the action. 
** What is he locking the door for?” I said to myself. 
But I said nothing to him, because I had not. an- 
swered the question myself yet. 

** Who is that gentleman, ” I asked, ‘‘ who came 
out just now ?” 

** That is Mr. Stoddart, sir,” he answered. 

I thought I had heard the name in the neighbour- 
hood before. 


"Te it he who plays the organ ?” I asked. 
I.—16. 





**That he do, sir. He’s played our organ for the 
last ten years, ever since he came to live at the Hall.” 

** What Hall?” 

‘* Why the Hall, to be sure,—Oldcastle Hall, you 
know.” 

And then it dawned on my recollection that I had 
heard Judy mention her uncle Stoddart. But how 
could he be her uncle ? 

*Ts he a relation of the family ?” I asked. 

‘* He’s a brother-in-law, I believe, of the old lady, 
sir, but how ever he come to live there I don’t know. 
It’s no such binding connection, you know, sir. He’s 
been in the milintairy line, I believe, sir, in the 
Ingies, or somewheres,”’ " 

1 do not think I shall have any more strange 
parishioners to present to my readers ; at least I do 
not remember any more just at this moment. And 
this one, as the reader will see, I positively could not 
keep out. 

A military man from India! a brother-in-law of 
Mrs, Oldcastle, choosing to live with her! an en- 
trancing performer upon an old, asthmatic, dry- 
throated church organ! taking no trouble to make 
the clergyman’s acquaintance, and passing him in the 
churchyard with a courteous bow, although his face was 
full of kindliness if not of kindness! I could not help 
thinking all this strange. And yet—will the reader 
cease to accord me credit when I assert it ?—although 
I had quite intended to inquire after him when I left 
the vicarage to go to the Hall, and had even thought of 
him when sitting with Mrs. Oldcastle, I never thought 
of him again after going with Judy, and left the house 
without having made a single inquiry after him. Nor 
did I think of him again till just as I was passing under 
the outstretched neck of one of those serpivolants on 
the gate ; and what made me think of him then, I 
cannot in the least imagine ; but I resolved at once 
that I would call upon him the following week, lest he 
should think that the fact of his having omitted to call 
upon me had been the occasion of such an apparently 
pointed omission on my part. For I had long ago 
determined to be no further guided by the rules of 
society than as they might aid in bringing about true 
neighbourliness, and if possible friendliness and friend- 
ship, Wherever they might interfere with these, I 
would disregard them—as far on the other hand as the 
disregard of them might tend to bring about the 
results I desired. 

When, carrying out this resolution, I rang the 
door-bell at the Hall, and inquired whether Mr. 
Stoddart was at home, the butler stared; and, as I 
simply continued gazing in return, and waiting, he 
answered at length, with some hesitation, as if he were 
picking and choosing his words : 

‘‘ Mr, Stoddart never calls upon any one, sir.” 

“T am not complaining of Mr. Stoddart,” I 
answered, wishing to put the man at his ease. 

‘*But nobody calls upon Mr. Stoddart,” he re- 
turned. 
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‘¢ That’s very unkind of somebody, surely,” I said. 
** But he doesn’t want anybody to call upon him, 


” 


‘¢ Ah! that’s another matter. I didn’t know that. 
Of course nobody has a right to intrude upon any- 


sir. 


body. However, as I happen to have come without | 


knowing his dislike to being visited, perhaps you will 
take him my card and say that if it is not disagreeable 
to him, I should like exceedingly to thank him in 
person for his sermon on the organ last Sunday.” 

He had played an exquisite voluntary in the 
morning. 

**Give my message exactly, if you please,” I said, 
as I followed the man into the hall, 

‘*T will try, sir,” he answered. ‘ But won’t you 
come up-stairs to mistress’s room, sir, while I take 
this to Mr, Stoddart ?” 

** No, I thank you,” I answered. ‘I came to call 
upon Mr. Stoddart only ; and I will wait the result of 
your mission here in the hall.” 

The man withdrew, and I sat down on a bench, 
and amused myself with looking at the portraits 
about me. I learned afterwards that they had hung, till 
some thirty years before, in a long gallery connecting 
the main part of the house with that portion to which 
the turret referred to so often in Old Weir’s story 
was attached. One particularly pleased me. It was 
the portrait of a young woman—very lovely—but 
with an expression both sad and—scared, I think, 
would be the readiest word to communicate what 
I mean, It was indubitably, indeed remarkably, 
like Miss Oldcastle. And I learned afterwards 
that it was the portrait of Mrs. Oldcastle’s grand- 
mother, that very Mrs. Crowfoot mentioned in 
Weir’s story. It had been taken about six months 
after her marriage, and about as many before her 
death. 

The butler returned, with the request that I would 
follow him. He led me up the grand staircase, 
through a passage at right angles to that which led 
to the old lady’s room, up a narrow circular staircase 
at the end of the passage, across a landing, then up a 
straight steep narrow stair, upon which two people 
could not pass without turning sideways and then 
squeezing. At the top of this I found myself ina 
small cylindrical lobby, papered in blocks of stone. 
There was no door to be seen. It was lighted by a 
conical skylight. My conductor gave a push against 
the wall. Certain blocks yielded, and others came 
forward. In-fact a door revolved on central 
pivots, and we were admitted to a chamber 
crowded with books from floor to ceiling, arranged 
with wonderful neatness and solidity. From the 
centre of the ceiling, whence hung a globular lamp, 
radiated what I took to be a number of strong 
beams supporting a floor above ; for our ancestors 
put the ceiling above the beams, instead of below 
them as we do, and gained in space if they lost in 
quietness, 
Those radiating beams were in reality book-shelves, 
For on each side of those I passed under I could see 
the gilded backs of books standing closely ranged 
together. Ihad never seen the contrivance before, 
nor, I presume, was it to be seen anywhere else. 


But I soon found out my mistake, | 





‘*How does Mr. Stoddart reach those books?” I 
asked my conductor. 

‘**T don’t exactly know, sir,” whispered the butler, 
** His own man could teil you, I dare say. But he 
| has a holiday to-day ; and I do not think he would 
explain it either ; for he says his master allows no 
interference with his: contrivances. I believe, how- 
| ever, he does not use a ladder.” 

There was no one in the room, and I saw no 
entrance but that by which we had entered. The 
next moment, however, a nest of shelves revolved in 
front of me, and there Mr. Stoddart stood with out- 
stretched hand. 

** You have found me at last, Mr. Walton, and I 
am glad to see you,” he said. 

He led me into an inner room, much larger than 
the one I had passed through. 

‘I am glad,” I replied, ‘‘that I did not know, 
till the butler told me, your unwillingness to be 
intruded upon ; for I fear, had I known it, I should 
have been yet longer a stranger to you.” 

** You are no stranger tome. I have heard you 
read prayers, and I have heard you preach.” 

‘*And I have heard you play; so you are no 
stranger to me either.” 

** Well, before we say another word,” said Mr. 
Stoddart, ‘I must just say one word about this 
report of my unsociable disposition. I encourage it ; 
but am very glad to see you notwithstanding. —Do 
sit down.” . 

I obeyed. 

**T was so bored with visits after I came, visits 
which were to me utterly uninteresting, that I was 
only too glad when the unusual nature of some of my 
pursuits gave rise to the rumour that I was mad. 
The more people say I am mad, the better pleased I 
am, so long as they are satisfied with my own mode 
of shutting myself up, and do not attempt to carry 
out any fancies of their own in regard to my personal 
freedom.” 

Upon this followed some desultory conversation, 
during which I took some observations of the room. 
Like the outer room, it was full of books from floor 
to ceiling. But the ceiling was divided into com- 
partments, harmoniously coloured. 

‘* What a number of books you have!” I ob- 
served, 

** Not a great many,” he answered. ‘‘ But I think 
| there is hardly one of them with which I have not some 
| kind of personal acquaintance. I think I could al- 

most find you any one you wanted in the dark, or in 
| the twilight at least, which would allow me to distin- 
guish whether the top edge was gilt, red, marbled, 
or uncut, I have bound a couple of hundred or so of 
| them myself. I don’t think you could tell the work 
| from a tradesman’s, I'll give you a guinea for the 
| poor-box if you pick out three of my binding con- 
secutively.” 





| bind a book, I am considered to have a keen eye 
| for the outside finish. After looking over the backs 
| of a great many, I took one down, examined a little 
| further, and presented it. 

*¢ You are right. Now try again.” 





= 





I accepted the challenge ; for although I could not 
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Again I was successful. several tables with chemical apparatus upon them, 
** And now for the last,” he said. Florence-flasks, retorts, sand-baths, and such like ; 
Once more I was right, | while in a corner stood a furnace, 
‘*¢ There is your guinea,” said he, alittle mortified. | ‘* What an accumulation of ways and* means you 
‘*No,” I answered. ‘I do not feel at liberty to , have about you,” I said; ‘and all, apparently, to 
take it, because, to tell the truth, the last was a mere different ends.” 
guess, nothing more.” “All to the same end, if my object were under- 
Mr. Stoddart looked relieved. stood.” 
“You are more honest than most of your profes- **T presume I must ask no questions as to that 
sion,” he said. ‘* But I am far more pleased to offer | cbject ?” 
you the guinea upon the smallest doubt of your hav-| ‘‘It would take time to explain. I have theo- 
ing won it.” ries of education. 1 think a man has to educate 
“‘T have no claim upon it,” himself into harmony. Therefore he must open every 
“What! Couldn’t you swallow a small scruple possible window by which the influences of the All 
like that for the sake of the poor even? Well, I, may come in upon him, I do not think any man 
don’t believe you could,—Oblige me by taking this complete without a perfect development of his me- 
guinea for some one or other of your poor people, , chanical faculties, for instance, and I encourage them 
But I aim glad you weren’t sure of that last book.” to develop themselves into such windows.” 
I took the guinea, and put it in my purse. | I donot object to your theory, provided you do 
“ But,” he resumed, ‘‘ you won’t do, Mr. Walton, not put it forward as a perfect scheme of human life, 
You're not fit for your profession. You won’t tel] If you did, I should have some questions to ask you 
a lie for God’s sake. You won’t dodge about a about it, lest I should misunderstand you.” 
little to keep all right between Jove and his weary He smiled what I took for a self-satisfied smile, 
parishioners. You won’t cheat a little for the sake There was nothing offensive in it, but it left me with- 
of the poor! You wouldn’t even bamboozle a little out anything to reply to. No embarrassment followed, 
at a bazaar.” however, for a rustling motion in the room the same 
“TI should ngt like to boast of my principles,” I instant attracted my attention, and I saw, to my 
answered ; ‘for the moment one does so, they become surprise, and, I must confess, a little to my confusion, 
as the apples of Sodom. But assuredly I would not | Miss Oldcastle. She was seated in a corner, reading 
favour a fiction to keep a world out of hell. The hell from a quarto lying upon her knees. 
that a lie would keep any man out of is doubtless the | ‘*Oh! you didu’t know my niece was here? To 
very best place for him to go to. It is truth, yes, | tell the truth, I forgot her when I brought you up, 
The Truth that saves the world.” else I would have introduced you.” 
* You are right, I daresay. You are more sure ‘That is not necessary, uncle,” said Miss Old- 
about it than [ am though.” castle, closing her book, | 
* Let us agree where we can,” I said, “ first of all; | I was by her instantly. She slipped the quarto 
and that will make us able to disagree, where we | from her knee, and took my offered hand. 
must, without quarrelling.” | §*Are you fond of old books?” Isaid, not having 
‘**Good,” he said. ‘ Would you like to see my | anything better to say. 
workshop ?” *¢ Some old books,” she answered, 
*¢ Very much, indeed,” I answered. Tite. May I ask what book you were reading ?” 
*€ Do you take any pleasure in applied mechanics ?” | “] will answer you—under protest,” she said, with 
**T used to do so asa boy. But of course I have | 4 smile. 
little time now for anything of the sort,” ‘‘T withdraw the question at once,” I returned. 
** Ah! of course.” ‘¢) will answer it notwithstanding. It is a volume 
He pushed a compartment of books. It yielded, of Jacob Behmen.” 
and we entered a small closet. In another moment 1 ** Do you understand him ?” 
found myself leaving the floor, and in yet a moment “Yes. Don’t you?” 
we were on the floor of an upper room. ‘¢ Well, I have made but little attempt,” I an- 
‘* What a nice way of getting up stairs!” I said. swered. ‘* Indeed, it was only as I passed through 
‘¢There is no other way of getting to this room,” London last that I bought his works 5 and I am 
answered Mr. Stoddart. ‘I built it myself; and | sorry to find that one of the plates is missing from my 
there was no room for stairs. This is my shop. In , copy.” 
my library I only read my favourite books. Here I| ‘* What plate is it? It is not very easy, I under- 
read anything I want to read ; write anything I want | stand, to procure a perfect copy. One of uncle’s 
to write; bind my books; invent machines; and | copies has no two volumes bound alike. Each must 
amuse myself generally, Take a chair.” | have belonged to a different set.” 
I obeyed, and looked about me. “¢T can’t tell you what’the plate is. But there are 
The room had many books in detached book-cases, | only three of those very curious unfolding ones in my 
There were various benches against the walls between, | third volume, and there should be four.” 
—one a bookbinder’s ; another a carpenter’s ; a third *©I do not think so, Indeed I am sure you are 
had a turning-lathe ; a fourth had an iron vice fixed | wrong.” 
on it, and was evidently used for working in metal, | ‘‘ am glad to hear it—though to be glad that the 


Besides these, for it was a large room, there were | world does not possess what I thought} ouly was 
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deprived of, is selfishness, cover it over as one may 
with the fiction of a perfect copy.” 

‘¢T don’t know,” she returned, without any re- 
sponse to what I said. ‘I should always like things 
perfect myself.” 

© Doubtless,” I answered ; and thought it better to 
try another direction. 

“How is Mrs. Oldcastle?” I asked, feeling in 
its turn the reproach of hypocrisy; for though I 
could have suffered, I hope, in my person and goods 
and reputation, to make that woman other than she 
was, I could not say that I cared one atom whether 
she was in health or not. Possibly I should have 
preferred the latter member of the alternative ; for 
the suffering of the lower nature is as a fire that 
drives the higher nature upwards. So I felt rather 
hypocritical when I asked Miss Oldcastle after her. 

** Quite well, thank you,” she answered, in a tone 
of indifference, which implied either that she saw 
through me, or shared in my indifference. I could 
not tell which. 

‘¢ And how is Miss Judy ?” 

‘¢ A little savage, as usual.” 

“¢ Not the worse for her wetting, I hope.” 

‘Oh! dear no. There never was health to equal 
that child’s. It belongs to her savage nature.” 

‘*T wish some of us were more of savages, then,” 1 
returned ; for I saw in her eyes signs of exhaustion 
which moved my sympathy. 

‘You don’t mean me, Mr. Walton, I hope. 
if you do, I assure you your interest is quite thrown 
away. Uncle will tell you I am as strong as an 
elephant.” 

But here came a slight elevation of her whole 
figure ; and a shadow, at the same moment, passed 
over her face. I saw that she felt she ought not 
to have allowed herself to become the subject of 
conversation.— Meantime her uncle was busy at 
one of his benches, filing away at a piece of brass 
fixed in the vice. He had thick gloves on. And 
indeed it had puzzled me before to think how he 
could have so many kinds of work and yet keep his 
hands so smooth and white as they were. I could 
not help thinking the results could hardly be of the 
most useful description if they were all accomplished 
without some loss of whiteness and smoothness in the 
process. Even the feet that keep the garments clean 
must be washed themselves in the end. 

When I glanced away from Miss Oldcastle in the 
embarrassment produced by the repulsion of her last 
manner, I saw Judy in the room. At the same 
moment’ Miss Oldcastle rose. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Judy ?” she said. 

*¢ Grannie wants you,” said Judy. 

Miss Oldcastle left the room, and Judy turned to 
me. 

** How do you do, Mr. Walton ?” sho said. 

“Quite well, thank you, Judy,” I answered. 
** Your uncle admits you to his workshop, then ?” 


‘© Yes, indeed. He would feel rather dull, some- | 


times, without me. Wouldn’t you, Uncle Stoddart ?” 


‘Just as the horses in the field would feel dull 
without the gad-fly, Judy,” said Mr. Stoddart, 
laughing. 


For | 





Judy, however, did not choose to receive the laugh 
as a scholium explanatory of the remark, and was 
gone in a moment, leaving Mr. Stoddart and myself 


alone. I must say he looked a little troubled at the 
precipitate retreat of the damsel ; but he recovered 
himself with a smile, and said to me, 

**T wonder what speech I shall make next to drive 
you away, Mr. Walton.” 

**T am not so easily got rid of, Mr. Stoddart,” I 
answered. “And as for taking offence, I don’t like 
it, and therefore I never take it. But tell me what 
you are doing now.” 

*¢T have been working for some time at an attempt 
after perpetual motion, but, I must confess, more 
from a metaphysical or logical point of view than a 
mechanical one.” 

Here he took a drawing from a shelf, explanatory 
of his plan. 

**You see,” he said, ‘*here is a top, made of 
platinum, the heaviest of metals, except iridium— 
which it would be impossible to procure enough of, 
and which would be difficult to work into the proper 
shape. It is surrounded, you will observe, by an 
air-tight receiver, communicating by this tube with a 
powerful air-pump. The plate upon which the point 
of the top rests and revolves is a diamond ; and I 
ought to have mentioned that the peg of the top isa 
diamond likewise. This is of cours? for the sake of 
reducing the friction, By this apparatus communi- 
cating with the top, through the receiver, I set the 
| top in motion—after exhausting the air as far as 
| possible. Still there is the difficulty of the friction of 
| the diamond point upon the diamond plane, which 
| must ultimately occasion repose. To obviate this, I 
| have constructed here, underneath, a small steam- 
'engine, which shall cause the diamond plate to 
| revolve at precisely the same rate of speed as the top 
| itself. This, of course, will prevent all friction.” 
| Not that with the unavoidable remnant of air, 

however,” I ventured to suggest. 
*‘ That is just my weak point,” he answered, * But 
| that will be so very small!” 

** Yes, but enough to deprive the top of perpetual 

| motion.” 
| ‘* But suppose I could get over that difficulty, 

would the contrivance have a right to the name of a 
| perpetual motion? For you observe that the steam- 
engine below would not be the cause of the motion. 
That comes from above, here, and is withdrawn, 
| finally withdrawn.” 

**T understand perfectly,” I answered. ‘‘ At least 
I think Ido. But I return the question to you: Is 
a motion which, although not caused, is enabled by 
another motion, worthy of the, name of a perpetual 
motion ; seeing the perpetuity of motion has not to 
| do merely with time, but with the indwelling of self- 
| generative power—renewing itself constantly with the 
process of exhaustion ?” 

He threw down his file on the bench. 

‘‘T fear you are right,” he said. ‘But you will 
| allow it would have made a very pretty machine.” 

‘“¢ Pretty, I will allow,’’? I answered, ‘as distin- 
For I can never dissociate 








guished from beautiful. 
| beauty from use.” 
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*¢ You say that! with all the poetic things you say | 


in your sermons! For I am a sharp listener, and | 
none the less such that you do not see me. I have a | 
loophole for seeing you. And I flatter myself, there- 
fore, I am the only person in the congregation on a 
level with you in respect of balancing advantages. I 
cannot contradict you, and you cannot address me.” 

**Do you mean, then, that whatever is poetical 
is useless ?”” I asked. 

**Do you assert that whatever is useful is beauti- 
ful?” he retorted. 

‘¢ A full reply to your question would need a ream 
of paper and a quarter of quills,” I answered ; ‘‘ but 
I think I may venture so far as to say that whatever 
subserves a noble end must in itself be beautiful.” 

‘‘Then a gallows must be beautiful because it sub- 
serves the noble end of ridding the world of male- 
factors ?” he returned promptly. 

I had to think for a moment before I could reply. 

**T do not see anything noble in the end,” I 
answered, ‘If the machine got rid of malefaction, it 
would indeed have a noble end. But if it only com- 
pels it to move on, as a constable does—from this 
world into another—I do not, I say, see anything 
so noble in that end. The gallows cannot be beauti- 
ful.” 

“Ah, I see. You don’t approve of capital punish- 
ments,” 

“TIT do not say that. An inevitable necessity is 
something very different froma noble end. ‘To cure 
the diseased mind is the noblest of ends; to make the 
sinner forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, the loftiest of designs ; but to punish him 
for being wrong, however necessary it may be for 
others, cannot, if dissociated from the object of 
bringing good out of evil, be called in ahy sense a 
noble end, I think now, however, it would be but 
fair in you to give me some answer to my question. 
Do you think the poetic useless ?” 

**T think it is very like my machine. It may 
exercise the faculties without subserving any immediate 
progress,” 

“It is so difficult to get out of the region of the 
poetic, that I cannot think it other than useful : it is 
80 wide-spread. The useless could hardly be so nearly 
universal, But I should like to ask you another 
question: What is the immediate effect of anything 
poetic upon your mind ?” 

‘* Pleasure,” he answered. 

‘* And is pleasure good or bad ?” 

** Sometimes the one, sometimes the other.” 

“Tn itself ?” 

**T should say so.” 

‘*T should not.” 

** Are you not, then, by your very profession, more 
or less an enemy of pleasure ?” 

“On the contrary, I believe that pleasure is good, 
and does good, and urges to good. Care is the evil 
thing.” 

‘* Strange doctrine for a clergyman.” | 

** Now, do not misunderstand me, Mr. Stoddart. | 
That might not hurt you, but it would distress me. 
Pleasure, obtained by wrong, is poison and horror. 
But it is not the pleasure that hurts, it is the wrong | 


i 











that is in it that hurts ; the pleasure hurts only as it 
leads to more wrong. I almost think myself, that if 
you could make everybody happy, half the evil would 
vanish from the earth.” 

** But you believe in God ?” 

**T hope in God I do.” 

‘* How can you then think that He would not de- 
stroy evil at such a cheap and pleasant rate ?” 

‘¢ Because He wants to destroy all the evil, not the 
half of it ; and destroy it so that it shall not grow 
again ; which it would be sure to do very soon if it 
had no antidote but happiness. As soon as men got 
used to happiness, they would begin to sin again, and 
so lose it all. But care is distrust. I wonder now 
if ever there was a man who did his duty, and took 
no thought. I wish I could get the testimony of such 
aman. Has anybody actually tried the plan?” 

But here I saw that I was not taking Mr. Stoddart 
with me (as the old phrase was), The reason I 
supposed to be, that he had never been troubled 
with much care. But there remained the question, 
whether he trusted in God or the Bank ? 

I went back to the original question. 

*¢ But I should be very sorry you should think, that 
to give pleasure was my object in saying poetic things 
in the pulpit. If I do so, it is because true things 
come to me in their natural garments of poetic forms. 
What you call the poetic is only the outer beauty 
that belongs to all inner or spiritual beauty—just as 
a lovely face—mind, I say lovely, not pretty, not hand- 
some—is the outward and visible presence of a lovely 
mind. Therefore, saying I cannot dissociate beauty 
from use, I am free to say as many poetic things— 
though, mind, I don’t claim them: you attribute them 
to me—as shall be of the highest use, namely, to 
embody and reveal the true. But a machine has 
material use for itsend. The most grotesque machine 
I ever saw that did something, I felt to be in its own 
kind beautiful ; as God called many fierce and grotesque 
things good when He made the world—good for their 
goodend. But your machine does nothing more than 
raise the metaphysical doubt and question, whether 
it can with propriety be called a perpetual motion or 
not ?” 

To this Mr. Stoddart making no reply, I take the 
opportunity of the break in our conversation to say 
to my readers, that I know there was no satisfactory 
following out of an argument on either side in the 
passage of words I have just given. Even the closest 
reasoner finds it next to impossible to attend to all 
the suggestions in his own mind, not one of which he 
is willing to lose, to attend at the same time to every- 
thing his antagonist says or suggests, that he may do 
him justice, and to keep an even course towards his 
goal—each having the opposite goal in view. In fact, 
an argument, however simply conducted and honour- 
able, must just resemble a game at football; the 
unfortunate question being the ball, and the nume- 


| rous and sometimes conflicting thoughts which arise 
| in each mind forming the two parties whose energies 


are spent in a succession of kicks. In fact, I don’t 
like argument, and I don’t care for the victory. If I 
had my way, I would never argue at all. I would 
spend my energy in setting forth what I believe— 
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as like itself as I could represent it, and so leave it to 
work its own way, which, if it be the right way, it 
mustwork in the right mind,—for Wisdom is justified of 
her children ; while no one who loves the truth can 
be other than anxious, that if he has spoken the evil 
thing it may return to him void : that is- a defeat he 
may well pray for. To succeed in the wrong is the 
most dreadful punishment to a man who, in the 
main, is honest. But I beg to assure my reader I 
could write a long treatise on the matter between 
Mr. Stoddart and myself; therefore, if he is not 
yet interested in such questions, let him be thankful 
to me for considering such a treatise out of place | 
here. I will only say in brief, that I believe with 
all my heart that the true is the beautiful, and that 
nothing evil can be other than ugly. If it seems 
not so, it is in virtue of some good mingled with the | 
evil, and not in the smallest degree in virtue of the 
evil. 

I thought it was time for me to take my leave. 
But I could not bear to run away with the last word, 
as it were: so I said, 

‘¢ You put plenty of poetry yourself into that volun- 
tary you played last Sunday. Iam so much obliged 
to you for it!” 

**Oh! that fugue. You liked it, did you ?” 

** More than I can tel! you.” 

*¢T am very glad.” 

*¢ Do you know those two lines of Milton in which 
he describes such a performance on the organ ?” 

** No, Can you repeat them ?” 


‘** His volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.’ ” 
That is 
You have | 


“That is wonderfully fine. Thank you. 
better than my fugue by a good deal. 
cancelled the obligation.” 

*Do you think doing a good turn again is can- 
celling an obligation? I don’t think an obligation 
can ever be returned in the sense of being got rid of. 
But I am being hypercritical.” 

‘¢ Not at all.—Shall I tell you what I was thinking | 
of while playing that fugue ?” 

‘*T should like much to hear.” 

‘“*T had been thinking, while you were preaching, of 
the many fancies men had worshipped for the truth ; 
now following this, now following that ; ever believing 











they were on the point of laying hold upon her, 
and going down to the grave empty-handed as they | 
came.” - 

‘¢And empty hearted, too?” 
went on without heeding me, 

‘¢And I saw a vision of multitudes following, | 
following where nothing was to be seen, with arms 
outstretched in all directions, some clasping vacancy to | 
their bosoms, some reaching on tiptoe over the heads | 
of their neighbours, and some with hanging heads, 
and hands clasped behind their backs, retiring hope- 
less from the chase.” 

‘Strange !” I said ; “*for I felt so full of hope | 
while you played, that I never doubted it was hope 
you meant to express.” 

**So I do not doubt I did ; for the multitude was | 
full of hope, vain hope, to lay hold upon the truth, | 


I asked; but he) 


| 


| that thinks itself, 
| thought, yea, that God is, the truth being true to 
| itself and to God and to man—Christ Jesus, my 


| fied. 


And you, being full of the main expression, and in 
sympathy with it, did not heed the undertones of dis- 
appointment, or the sighs of those who turned their 
backs on the chase. Just so it is in life.” 

*“*T am no musician,” I returned, ‘‘ to give you a 
musical counter to your picture. But I see a grave 
man tilling the ground in peace, and the form of 
Truth standing behind him, and folding her wings 
closer and closer over and around him as he works 
on at his day’s labour.” 

‘*Very pretty,” said Mr. Stoddart, and said no 
more. 

** Suppose,” I went on, ‘‘that a person knows 
that he has not laid hold on the truth, is that suffi- 
cient ground for his making any further assertion than 
that he has not found it ?” 

‘*No. Butif he has tried hard and has not found 
anything that he can say is true, he cannot help 
thinking that most likely there is no such thing.” 

‘© Suppose,” I said, ‘* that nobody has found the 
truth, is that sufficient ground for saying that nobody 
ever will find it? or that there is no such thing as 
truth to be found? Are the ages so nearly done that 
no chance yet remains? Surely if God has made us 
to desire the truth, He has got some truth to cast 
into the gulf of that desire. Shall God create hunger 
and no food? But possibly a man may be looking 
the wrong way for it. You may be using the micro- 
scope, when yo ought to open both eyes and lift up 
your head. Or a man may be finding some truth 
which is feeding his soul, when he docs not think he 
is finding any. You know the Fairy Queen. Think 
how long the Redcross Knight travelled with the Lady 
Truth—Una, you know—without learning to believe 
in her ; and how much longer still without ever seeing 
her face. For my part, may God give me strength 
to follow till I die. Only I will venture to say this, 
that it is not by any agony of the intellect that I ex- 
pect to discover her.” 

Mr. Stoddart sat drumming silently with his fingers, 
a half-smile on his face, and his eyes raised at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, I felt that the enthusiasm 
with which I had spoken was thrown away upon him. 
But I was not going to be ashamed therefore, I 
would put some faith in his best nature. 

*¢ But does not,” he said, gently lowering his eyes 
upon mine after a moment’s pause—‘‘ does not your 
choice of a profession imply that you have not to 
give chase to a fleeting phantom? Do you not 


| profess to have, and hold, and therefore teach the 


truth ?” 

“TI profess only to have caught glimpses of her 
white garments,—those, I mean, of the abstract truth 
of which you speak, But I have seen that which is 
eternally beyond her : the ideal in the real, the living 
truth, not the truth that I can think, but the truth 
that thinks me, that God has 


Lord, who knows, and feels, and does the truth. I 
have seen Him, and I am both content and unsatis- 
For in Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. 


Thomas 4 Kempis says ‘ Cui seter- | 
num Verbum loquitur, ille a multis opinionibus expe- 
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ditur.’” (He to whom the eternal Word speaks, is set 
free from a press of opinions. ) 

I rose, and held out my hand to Mr. Stoddart. 
He rose likewise, and took it kindly, conducted me 
to the room below, and ringing the bell, committed 
me to the care of the butler. 


As T approached the gate, I met Jane Rogers going 
home from the village. I stopped and spoke to her. 
Her eyes were very red. 
- © Nothing amiss at home, Jane ?” I said. 

*¢ No, sir, thank you,” answered Jane, and burst 
out crying. 

6° What is the matter, then? Is your—— 

6 Nothing’s the matter with nobody, sir.” 

*¢ Something is the matter with you. 

** Yes, sir. But I’m quite well.” 

**T don’t want to pry into your affairs ; but if you 
think I can be of any use to you, mind you come to me.” 


9 


‘¢ Thank you kindly, sir,” said Jane; and, dropping | 


a courtesy, walked on with her basket. 
I went to her parents’ cottage. As I came near 


the mill, the young miller was standing in the door | 


with his eyes fixed on the ground, while the mill went 
on hopping behind him, But when he caught sight of 
me, he turned, and went in, as if he had not seen me. 

‘* Has he been behaving ill to Jane?” thought I. 

As he evidently wished to avoid me, I passed 
the mill without looking in at the door, as I was in 
the habit of doing, and went on to the cottage, where 
I lifted the latch, and walked in. Both the old 
people were there, and both looked troubled, though 
they welcomed me none the less kindly. 

‘©T met Jane,” I said, “and she looked unhappy, 
so I came on to hear what was the matter.” 

“You oughtn’t to be troubled with our small 
affairs,” said Mrs. Rogers. 

‘‘Tf the parson wants to know, why the parson 
must be told,” said Old Rogers, smiling cheerily, as 
if he at least would be relieved by telling me. 

*‘T don’t want to know,” I said, ‘‘if you don’t 
want to tell me. But can I be of any use ?” 
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‘* You and I never had no mill, old ’ooman,” said 
Rogers ; ‘‘ yet here we are, very nearly ripe now,— 
ain’t us, wife ?” 

** Medlar-like, Old Rogers, I doubt,—rotten before 
we're ripe,” replied his wife, quoting a more humorous 
than refined proverb. 

** Nay, nay, old ’ooman. Don’t ’ee say so. The 
Lord won’t let us rot before we’re ripe.” 

‘** But, anyhow, it’s all very well to talk, Thou 
knows how to talk, Rogers. But how will it be when 
the children comes, dnd no mill ?” " 

‘To grind ’em in, old ’ooman-? ” 

Mrs, Rogers turned to me, who was listening with 
real interest, and much amusement. 

‘*T wish you would speak a word to Old Rogers, 
sir. He never will speak as he’s spoken to. He’s 
always too merry, or too serious. He either takes 
me up short with a sermon, or he laughs me out of 
| countenance that I don’t know where to look.” 

Now I was pretty sure that Rogers’s conduct was 
| simple consistency, and that the difficulty arose from 
his always acting upon one or two of the plainest 
principles of truth and right; whereas his wife, 
good woman—for the bad, old leaven of the Pha- 
risees could not rise much in her somehow—was 
always reminding him of certain precepts of behaviour 
to the oblivion of principles. ‘‘ A bird in the hand,” 
&c.—** Marry in haste,” &c.—‘* When want comes 
in at the door, love flies out at the window,” were 
amongst her favourite sayings ; although not one of 
| them was supported by her own experience. For in- 
| stance, she had married in haste herself, and never, I 
| believe, had once thought of repenting of it, although 
| she had had far more than the requisite leisure for 
| doing so. And many was the time that want had 
| come in at her door, and the first thing it always 
| did was to clip the wings of Love and make him 
‘less flighty, and more tender and serviceable. So 
| I could not even pretend to read her husband a 
| lecture, 

‘¢ He’s a curious man, Old Rogers,” I said. ‘‘ But 
| as far as I can see, he’s in the right, in the main. 


“*T don’t think you can, sir,—leastways, I’m afraid | Isn’t he now ?” 


not,” said the old woman. 
“I am sorry to say, sir, that Master Brownrigg 


and his son has come to words about our Jane ; and | 


it’s not agreeable to have folk’s daughter quarrelled 
over in that way,” said old Rogers. 


| **Oh, yes, I daresay. 


‘* What’ll be | 


I think he’s always right 
But a body 
It won’t do 


about the rights of the thing, you know. 
may go too far that way, you know. 
| to starve, sir.” 
Strange confusion—or, ought I not rather to say— 


the upshot on it, I don’t know, but it looks bad | ordinary and common-place confusion of ideas ! 


now. For the father he tell the son that if ever 
he hear of him saying one word to our Jane, out ov 
that mill he goes, as sure as his name’s Dick. Now, 
it’s rather a good chance, I think, to see what the 
young fellow’s made of, sir. So I tells my old ’ooman 
here ; and so I told Jane. But neither on ’em seems 
to see the comfort of it somehow. But the New Testa- 
ment do say a man shall leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife.” 

“But she ain’t his wife yet, Old Rogers,” inter- 
posed his wife. 

‘*No more she can be, ’cept he leaves his father 
for her.” 

*¢ And what'll become of them then, without the 
mill ?” 


|  *€J don’t think,” I said, ‘* anyone can go too far in 


| the right way.” 


*“‘That’s just what I want my old ’ooman to see, 
"and I can’t get it into her, sir, If a thing’s right, it’s 
right, and if a thing’s wrong, why wrong it is. The 

| helm must either be to starboard or port, sir.” 

“But why talk of starving?” I said. ‘Can’t 

Dick work ? Who could think of starting that ?” 

‘¢ Why, my old ’ooman here. She wants ’em to 
| give it up and wait for better times, The fact is, she 
| don’t want to lose the girl.” 

‘¢ But she hasn’t got her at home now.” 
‘* She can have her when she wants her, though— 
leastways after a bit of warning. | Whereas if she 


| was married, and the consequences a folleriu’ at her 
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heels, like a man-o’-war with her convoy, she| brook must do some work ere it gets back to its 


would find she was chartered for another port, she | rest. 


would.” 
** Well, you see, sir, Rogers and me’s not so young 


I bade him good day, jumped across it, and 
went into the mill, where Richard was tying the 
mouth of a sack as gloomily as the brothers of Joseph 


as we once was, and we’re likely to be growing older | must have tied their sacks after his silver cup had 


every day. And if there’s a difficulty in the way of 
Jane’s marriage, why I take it as a Godsend.” 

‘How would you have liked such a difficulty, Mrs. 
Rogers, when you were gcing to be married to your 
sailor here? What would you have done ?” 

** Why whatever he liked, to be sure. But then, 
you see, Dick’s not my Rogers.” 

‘¢ But your daughter thinks about him much in the 
same way as you did about this dear old man here 
when he was young.” 


“‘ Young people may be in the wrong. I see nothing | 


in Dick Brownrigg.” 

** But young people may be right sometimes, and 
old people may be wrong sometimes.” 

**T can’t be wrong about Rogers.” 

** No, but you may be wrong about Dick.” 

*¢* Don’t you trouble yourself about my old ’ooman, 
sir. She allus was awk’ard in stays, but she never 
missed them yet. When she’s said her say, round 
she comes in the wind like a bird, sir.” 

‘‘ There’s a good old man to stick up for your old 
wife. Still I say, they may as well wait a bit. It 
would be a pity to anger the old gentleman.” 

*¢ What does the young man say to it ?” 

** Why, he says like a man, he can work for her 
as well’s the mill, and he’s ready, if she is.” 

‘¢T am very glad to hear such a good account of 
him. I shall look in, and have a little chat with him. 
I always liked the look of him. Good morning, Mrs. 
Rogers.” 

‘*T’ll see you across the stream, sir,” said the old 
man, following me out of the house. 

*¢'You see, sir,” he resumed, as soon as we were 
outside, ‘I’m always afraid of taking things out of 
the Lord’s hands. It’s the right way, surely, that 
when a man loves a woman, and has told her so, he 
should act like a man, and do as is right. And isn’t 
that the Lord’s way ? And can’t He give them what’s 
good for them, Mayhap they won’t love each other 
the less in the end if Dick has a little bit of the hard 
work that many a man that the Lord loved none the 
less has had before him, I wouldn’t like to anger 
the old gentleman, as my wife says; but if I was 
Dick, I know what 1 would do. But dont’ee think 
hard of my wife, sir, for I believe there’s a bit of 
pride in it. She’s afeard of bein’ supposed to catch at 
Richard Brownrigg, because he’s above us, you know, 
sir. And I can’t altogether blame her, only we ain’t 
got to do with the look o’ things, but with the things 
themselves,” 

‘I understand you quite, and I’m very much of 
your mind. You can trust me to have a little chat 
with him, can’t you ?” 

*¢ That I can, sir.” 

Here we had come to the boundary of his garden— 
the busy stream that ran away as if scared at the 
labour it had been compelled to go through, and was 
now making the best of its speed back to its mother- 
ocean, to tell sad tales of a world where every litile 


been found. 

‘‘ Why did you turn away from me, as I passed 
half-an-hour ago, Richard ?” I said, cheerily. 

*“‘T beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t think you saw 
me.” 

** But supposing I hadn’t ?—But I won’t tease you. 
I know all about it. Can I do anything for you ?” 

**No, sir. You can’t move my father. It’s no 
use talking to him. He never hears a word anybody 
says. He never hears a word you say o’ Sundays, 
sir. He won’t even believe the Mark Lane Ex- 
press about the price of corn. It’s no use talking to 
him, sir.” 

‘¢ You wouldn’t mind if I were to try?” 

‘* No, sir. You can’t make matters worse. 
more can you make them any better, sir.” 

*¢T don’t say I shall talk to him; but I may try 
it, if I find a fitting opportunity.” 

‘‘ He’s always worse—more obstinate, that is, when 
he’s in a good temper. So you may choose your 
opportunity wrong. But-it’s all the same. It can 
make no difference.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do, then ?” 

**T would let him do his worst. But Jane doesn’t 
like to go against her mother. I’m sure I can’t think 
how she should side with my father against both of 
us. He never laid her under any such obligation, 
I’m sure.” 

‘‘There may be more ways than one of accounting 
for that. You must mind, however, and not be too 
hard upon your father. You're quite right in holding 
fast to the girl; but mind that vexation does not 
make you unjust.” 

‘¢T wish my mother were alive. She was the only 
one that ever could manage him. How she contrived 
to do it nobody could think ; but manage him she did, 
somehow or other. There’s not a husk of use in 
talking to him.” 

‘*T daresay he prides himself on not being moved 
by talk. But has he ever had a chance of knowing 
Jane—of seeing what kind of a girl she is ?” 

‘¢ He’s seen her over and over.” 

‘¢ But seeing isn’t always believing.” 

¢ Tt certainly isn’t with him.” 

‘¢Tf he could only know her! But don’t you be 
too hard upon him. And don’t do anything in a 
hurry. Give him a little time, you know. Mrs, 
Rogers won’t interfere between you and Jane, I am 
pretty sure. But don’t push matters till we see, 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, and thank you kindly, sir.—Ain’t I to 
see Jane in the meantime ?” 

‘© If I were you, I would make no difference. See her 
as often as you used, which I suppose was as often as 
you could. I don’t think, I say, that her mother 

will interfere. Her father is all on your side.” 

I called on Mr. Brownrigg ; but, as his son had fore- 
warned me, I could make nothing of him. He didn’t 


No 





see, when the mill was his property, and Dick was 
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his son, why he shouldn’t have his way. And he ‘for a later part of the evening. 


His son might marry any lady 
to throw himself 


was going to have it. 
in the land; and he wasn’t goi 
away that way. 

T will not weary my readers with the conversation 
we had together. All my missiles of argument were 
lost as it were in a bank of mud, the weight and 
resistance of which they only increased. My expe- 
rience in the attempt, however, did a little to re- 
concile me to his going to sleep in church ; for I saw 


| diminish, and yet everything seemed to go right ; 


I soon found 
myself with enough to do. But before long, I had 
a very efficient staff. For after having had occa- 


| sion, once or twice, to mention something of my 


plans for the evening, I found my labours gradually 
the 
fact being that good Mr. Boulderstone, in one part, 


had cast himself into the middle of the flood, and 


| stood there immoveable both in face and person, 


| turning its waters into the right channel, 


that it could make little difference whether he was | 


asleep or awake. He, and not Mr. Stoddart in his 


organ-sentry-box, was the only person whom it was | 


absolutely impossible to preach to, You might preach 
at him ; but to him ?—no. 


X, 


came more and more pressingly—Could I not do some- 


namely, 
towards the barn, which I had fitted up for their 
reception in a body; while in another quarter, 
namely, in the barn, Dr. Duncan was doing his best, 
and that was simply something first-rate, to entertain 


| the people till all should be ready. From a kind instinct 


} 


| 


As Christmas drew nearer and nearer, my heart | I found, too, that they soon gathered some of the young 
glowed with the more gladness; and the question and more active spirits about them, whom they em- 


thing to make it more really a holiday of the Church | | 
for my parishioners? That most of them would have a | for I had been busy receiving them in the house, I 


little more enjoyment than they had had all the 
year through, I had ground to hope; but I wanted | 
to connect this gladness—in their minds I mean, for 
who could dissever them in fact ?—with its source, the 
love of God, that love manifested unto men in the 
birth of the Human Babe, the Son “of Man. 
would not interfere with the Christmas Day at home. 
I resolved to invite as many of my parishioners | 
as would come, to spend Christmas Eve at the | 
Vicarage. 

I therefore had a notice to that purport affixed to 
the church door ; and resolved to send out no personal 
invitations whatever, so that I might not give offence 
by accidental omission. The only person thrown into 
perplexity by this mode of proceeding was Mrs. Pear- 
son. 

** How many am I to provide for, sir?” she said, 
with an injured air. 

‘*‘For as many as you ever saw in church at one 
time,” I said. ‘* And if there should be too much, 
why so much the better. It can go to make Christmas 
Day the merrier at some of the poorer houses.” 

She looked discomposed, for she was not of an easy 
temper. But she never acted from her temper; 
she only looked or spoke from it. 

‘*T shall want help,” she said, at length. 

*¢ As much as you like, Mrs, Pearson. I can trust 
you entirely.” 

Her face brightened; and the end showed that 
I had not trusted her amiss. 

I was a little anxious about the result of the in- 
vitation—partly as indicating the amount of con- 
fidence my people placed in me. But although 
no one said a word to me about it beforehand 
except Old Rogers, as soon as the hour arrived, 
the people began to come. And the first I welcomed 
was Mr. Brownrigg. 

I had had all the rooms on the ground-floor pre- 
pared for their reception. Tables of provision were 


these gentlemen had taken upon them to be my staff, 
almost without knowing it, and very grateful I was. 


’ ployed in various ways for the good of the community. 
When I came in and saw the goodly assemblage, 


could not help rejoicing that my predecessor had been 
so fond of farming that he had rented land in the 
neighbourhood of the vicarage, and built this large 


| barn, of which I could make a hall to entertain my 


| friends. 
But I 


The night was frosty—the stars shining 
brilliantly overhead—so that, especially for country 
people, there was little danger in the short passage to 
be made to it from the house, But, if necessary, I 
| resolved to have a covered-way built before next time. 
For how can a man be the parson of a parish, if he 


| never entertains his parishioners? And really, though 
| it was lighted only with candles round the walls, and 





I had not been able to do much for the decoration of 
the place, I thought it looked very well, and my 
heart was glad that Christmas Eve—just as if the 
Babe had been coming again to us that same night, 
And is He not always coming to us afresh in every 
childlike feeling that awakes in the hearts of his 
people ? 

I walked about amongst them, greeting them, and 


| greeted everywhere in turn with kind smiles and 


hearty shakes of the hand, As often as I paused in 
my communications for a moment, it was amusing to 
watch Mr. Boulderstone’s honest, though awkward 
endeavours to be at ease with his inferiors ; but 
Dr. Duncan was just a sight worth seeing. Very 
tall and very stately, he was talking now to this old 
man, now to that young woman, and every face 
glistened towards which he turned. There was no 
condescension about him. He was as polite and 
courteous to one as to another, and the smile that 
every now and then lighted up his old face, was 
genuine and sympathetic. No one could have known 
by his behaviour that he was not at court. And I 
thought—Surely even the contact with such a man 
will do something to refine the taste of my people. I 
felt more certain than ever that a free mingling of all 


_ classes would do more than anything else towards 


| binding us all into a wise patriotic nation ; would tend 


set out in every one of them. My visitors had tea | | to keep down that foolish emulation which makes one 
or coffee, with plenty of bread and butter, when they | class ape another from afar, like Ben Jonson’s Fun- 
arrived ; and the more solid supplies were reserved | goso, * still lighting short a suit ;’ would refine the 
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| 
roughness of the rude, and enable the polished to | and had it in the barn. I now asked her to play a 


see with what safety his just share in public matters | country dance for us, *But first I said—not getting 
might be committed into the hands of the honest | up on a chair this fhe :— 
workman. If we could once leave it to each other; ‘‘ Some people think it is not proper for a clergy- 
to give what honour is due ; knowing that honour | man to dance. I mean to assert my freedom from 
demanded is as worthless, as insult undeserved is | any such law. If our Lord chose to represent, in his 
hurtless ! What has one to do to honour himself?) beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son, the joy in 
That is and can beno honour. When one has learned | Heaven over a repentant sinner by the figure of 
to seek the honour that cometh from God only, he | ‘music and dancing,’ I will hearken to Him rather 
will take the withholding of the honour that comes | than to men, be they as good as they may.” 
from men very quietly indeed. | For I had long thought.that the way to make indif- 
The only thing that disappointed me was, that there | ferent things bad, was for good people not to do them. 
was no one there to represent Oldcastle Hall. But! And so saying, I stepped up to Jane Rogers, and 
how could I have everything a success at once /—And _ asked her to dance with me. She blushed so dread- 
Catherine Weir was likewise absent. | fully that, for a moment, I was almost sorry I had 
After we had spent a while in pleasant talk, and | asked her. But she put her hand in mine at once; 
when I thought nearly all were with us, I got upon a | and if she was a little clumsy, she yet danced very 
chair at the end of the barn and said : | naturally, and I had the satisfaction of feeling that I 
‘Kind friends,—I am very grateful to you for | had an honest girl near me, who I knew was friendly 
honouring my invitation as you have done. Permit * tio me in her heart. 
me to hope that this meeting will be the first of many, | But to see the faces of the people! While I had 
and that from it may grow the yearly custom in this | been talking, Old Rogers had been drinking in every 
parish of gathering in love and friendship upon Christ- | word. To him it was milk and strong meat in one, 
mas Eve. When God comes to man, man looks | Now his face shone with a father’s gratification 
round for his neighbour. When man departed from | besides. And Richard’s face was glowing too, Even 
God in the Garden of Eden, the only man in the | old Brownrigg looked with a curious interest upon us, 
world ceased to be the friend of the only woman in | I thought, and his face was ten degrees less stupid 
the world; and, instead of seeking to bear her bur- | than it usually was. I fancied I saw even a glimmer 
den, became her accuser to God, in whom he saw only | of some kind of satisfaction in it. 


the Judge, unable to perceive that the infinite love of ‘*How is your mistress, Jane?” I said, as we 
the Father had come to punish him in tenderness and | stood side by side in a pause of our indivilual motion, 
grace. But when God in Jesus comes back to men, | . Quite well, sir, thank you. I only wish she was 
brothers and sisters spread forth their arms to embrace | here.” 

each other, and so to embrace Him. Thisis, when! ‘‘I wish she were. But perhaps she will come 


next year?” 

*¢] thik she will. I am almost sure she would 
have liked to come to-night ; for I heard her say—-—” 
and trust in Him, seeking only that He should rule, ‘*I beg your pardon, Jane, for interrupting you; 
and that we should be made good like Him. What | but I would rather not be told anything you may 
else is meant by ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and | have happened to overhear.” 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added ‘Oh, sir!” returned Jane, blushing a dark crimson, 
unto you?’ Instead of doing so, we seek the things | ‘*it wasn’t anything particular.” 

God has promised to look after for us, and refuse to ‘* Still, if it was anything on which a wrong conjec- 
seek the thing He wants us to seek—a thing that can- | ture might be built ”—I wanted to soften it to her— 
not be given us, except we seek it. We profess to | ‘‘it is better that one should not be told it, Thank 
think Jesus the grandest and most glorious of men, | you for your kind intention, though.” 

and yet hardly care to be like Him ; and so when we And here our turn came to take up our part in 
are offered his Spirit, that is, his very nature within | the music of motion, and before we rested again I 
us, for the asking, we will hardly take the trouble to | think she had got over the uncomfortable feeling which 
ask for it. But to-night, at least, let all unkind | my declining to listen further had occasioned her. 
thoughts, all hard judgments of one another, all Meantime Dr. Duncan was dancing with one of his 
selfish desires after our own way, be put from us, that | own patients, old Mrs. Trotter, to whose wants he 
we may welcome the Babe into our very bosoms ; that | ministered far more from his table than his surgery. I 
when He comes amongst us—for is He not like a | have known that man, hearing of a case of want from 
child still, meek and lowly of heart ?—He may not he | his servant, send the fowl he was about to dine upon, 
troubled to find that we are quarrelsome, and selfish, | untouched, to those whose necessity was greater than 


He is born again in our souls. For, dear friends, 
what we all need is just to become little children 
like Him ; to cease to be careful about many things, 


and unjust.” | his. He was not what I could call a religious man— 
I came down from the chair, and Mr. Brownrigg | But I will tell you more about him afterwards, 
being the nearest of my guests and wide awake, for And Mr. Boulderstone had taken out old Mrs, 


he had been standing, and had indeed been listening Rogers; and young Brownrigg had taken Mary 
to every word according to his ability, I shook | Weir. Thomas Weir did not dance at all, but 
hands with him. And positively there was some looked on kindly. 

meaning in the grasp with which he returned mine. | ‘‘Why don’t you dance, Old Rogers?” I said, as 
I had borrowed a piano from Miss Boulderstone, | | I placed his daughter in a seat beside him, 
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*‘ Did your honour ever see an elephant go up the 
futtock-shrouds ?” 

‘No. I never did.” 

“‘T thought you must, sir, to ask me why I don’t 
dance. You won’t take my fun ill, sir? I’m an old 
man-o’-war’s-man, you know, sir.” 

“T should have thought, Rogers, that you would 
have known better by this time, than make such an 
apology to me.” 

** God bless you, sir, An old man’s safe with you— 
or a young lass, either, sir,” he added, turning with a 
smile to his daughter. 

I turned to Mr. Boulderstone. : 

‘*T am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Boulderstone, 
for the help you have given me this evening. I’ve 
seen you talking to everybody, just as if you had to 
entertain them all.” 

‘I hope I haven’t taken too much upon me. But 
the fact is, somehow or other, I don’t know how, I 
got into the spirit of it.” 

** You got into the spirit of it because you wanted 
to help me, and I thank you heartily.” 

' Well, I thought it wasn’t a time to mind one’s 
peas and cues exactly. And really it’s wonderful how 
one gets on without them. I hate formality myself.” 

The dear fellow was the most formal man I had 
ever met. 

** Why don’t you dance, Mr. Brownrigg ?” 

‘¢ Who'd care to dance with me, sir? I don’t care 
to dance with an old woman; and a young woman 
won’t care to dance with me.” 

‘¢T’ll find you a partner, if you will put yourself in 
my hands.” 

** 1 don’t mind trusting myself to you, sir.” 

So I led him to Jane Rogers, ‘She stood up in 
respectful awe before the master of her destiny. There 
were signs of calcitration in the churchwarden, when 
he perceived whither I was leading him. But when he 
saw the girl stand trembling before him, whether it 
was that he was flattered by the signs of his own 
power, actepting them as homage, or that his hard 

, heart actually softened a little, I cannot tell, but, 
after just a perceptible hesitation, he said : 

“Come along, my lass, and let’s have a hop 
together.” 

She obeyed very sweetly. 

*‘Don’t be too shy,” I whispered to her as she 
passed me. 

And the churchwarden danced very heartily with 
the lady’s-maid. But the only words I heard him 
say were, as he parted from her at her father’s side 
again, 

““Give us a kiss, my girl, and let bygones be 
bygones.” 

Which kiss I heard with delight. For had I not 
been a peacemaker in this matter? And had I not 
then a right to feel blessed ‘—But the understanding 
was brought about simply by making the people 
meet—compelling them, as it were, to know some- 
thing of each other really. Hitherto this girl had 
been a mere name, or phantom at best, to her 














lover’s father ; and it was easy for him to treat her | 
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| 
| 
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| 


what vividness any idea, notion, or conception could 
be present to him, my readers must judge from my 
description of him. So that obstinacy was a ridicu- 
lously easy accomplishment to him. For he never 
had any notion of the matter to which he was 
opposed—only of that which he favoured. It is 
very easy indeed for such people to stick to their 
point. 

But I took care that we should have dancing in 
moderation. It would not do for people either to 
get weary with recreation, or excited with what was 
not worthy of producing such an effect. Indeed we 
had: only six country dances during the evening. 
That was all. And between the dances I read two 
or three of Wordsworth’s ballads to them, and they 
listened even with more interest than I had been able 
to hope for. The fact was that the happy and free- 
hearted mood they were in ‘‘ enabled the judgment.” 
I wish one knew always by what musical spell to 
produce the right mood for receiving and reflecting a 
matter as it really is. Every true poem carries this 
spell with it in its own music, which it sends out 
before it as a harbinger, or properly a herberger, to 
prepare a harbour or lodging for it. But then it 
needs a quiet mood first of all, to let this music be 
listened to. 

For I thought with myself, if I could get them to 
like poetry and beautiful things in words, it would 
not ouly do them good, but help them to see what is 
in the Bible, and therefore to love it more. For I 
never could believe that a man who did not find God 
in other places as well as in the Bible ever found Him 
there at all, And I always thought, that to find 
God in other books enabled us to see clearly that he 
was more in the Bible than in any other book, or all 
other books put together. 

After supper we had a little singing. Dr. Duncan, 
for one, sung with much taste a sea-song—which Old 
Rogers applauded rapturously. And to my satis- 
faction nothing came to my eyes or ears, during the 
whole evening, that was undignified or ill-bred. Of 
course, I knew that many of them must have two 
behaviours, and that now they were on their good 
behaviour. But I thought the oftener such were 
put on their good behaviour, giving them the oppor- 
tunity of finding out how nice it was, the better. 
It might make them ashamed of the other at last. 

There were many little bits of conversation I over- 
heard, which I should like to give my readers; but I 
cannot dwell longer upon this part of my Annals. 
Especially I should have enjoyed recording one piece 
of talk, in which Old Rogers was evidently trying to 
move a more directly religious feeling in the mind 
of Dr. Duncan. I thought‘I could see that the 
difficulty with the noble old gentleman was one of 
expression. But after all the old foremast-man was 
a seer of the Kingdom; and the other, with all his 
refinement, and education, and goodness too, was 
but a child in it. ; 

Before we parted, I gave to each of my guests a 
sheet of Christmas Carols, gathered from the older 
portions of our literature. For most of the modern 


as such, that is, as a mere fancy of his son’s. The | hymns are to my mind neither milk nor meat—mere 
idea of her had passed through his mind ; but with 


wretched imitations. There were a few curious words 
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in these, but I thought it better to leave them as they 
were ; for they might set them inquiring, and give me 
an opportunity of interesting them further, some time 
or other, in the history of a word ; for, in their ups 
and downs of fortune, words fare very much like 
human beings. 

And here is my sheet of Carols :-— 


AN HYMNE OF HEAVENLY LOVE. 


O blessed Well of Love! O Floure of Grace! 

O glorious Morning-Starre!_ O Lampe of Light! 
Most lively image of thy Father’s face, 

Eternal King of Glorie, Lord of Might, 

Meeke Lambe of God, before all worlds behight, 
How can we Thee requite for all this good? 

Or what can prize that Thy most precious blood? 


Yet nought Thou ask’st in lieu of all this love, 
But love of us, for guerdon of Thy paine: 

Ay me! what can us lesse than that behove ? 
Had He required life of us againe, 

Had it beene wrong to ask his owne with gaine? 
He gave us life, He it restored lost ; 

Then life were least, that us so little cost. 


But He our life hath left unto us free, 

Free that was thrall, and blessed that was bann’d ; 
Ne ought demaunds but that we loving bee, 

As He himselfe hath lov’d us afore-hand, 

And bound therto with an eternall band, 

Him first to love that us so dearely bought, 

And next our brethren, to his image wrought. 


Him first to love great right and reason is, 
Who first to us our life and being gave, 

And after, when we fared had amisse, 

Us wretches from the second death did save ; 
And last, the food of life, which now we have, 
Even He himselfe, in his dear sacrament, 

To feede our hungry soules, unto us lent. 


Then next, to love our brethren, that were made 
Of that selfe mould, and that self maker's hand, 
That we, and to the same ne shall fade, 
Where they shall have like heritage of land, 
However here on higher steps we stand, 

Which also were with selfe-same price redecmed 
That we, however of us light esteemed. 


Then rouze thy selfe, O Earth! out of thy soyle, 
In which thou wallowest like to filthy swyne, 
And doest thy mynd in durty pleasures mo, le, 
Unmindfull of that dearest Lord of thync ; 

Lift up to Him thy heavie clouded eyne, 

That thou this soveraine bcuntie mayst behold, 
And read, through love, his mercies manifold. 


Beginne from first, where He encradled was 
In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay, 
Betweene the toylfull oxe and humble asse, 
And in what rags, and in how base array, 

The glory of our heavenly riches lay, 

When Him the silly shepheards came to sce, 
Whom greatest princes sought on lowest knee. 


From thence reade on the storie of his life, 

His humble carriage, his unfaulty wayes, 

His cancred foes; his fights, his toyle, his strife, 
His paines, his povertie, his sharpe assaycs, 
Through which He past his miserable ‘tad es 
Offending none, and doing good to al. 

Yet being malist both by great and call 


With all thy hart, with all thy soule and mind, 
Thou must Him love, and his beheasts embrace ; 
All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Wenke fancies, and stirre up affections base, 
Thou must renounce and utteriy displace, 

And give thy selfe unto Him full and free, 

That full and freely gave himselfe to thee: 


Then shall thy ravisht soul inspired bee 

With heavenly thoughts farre above humane skil, 

And thy bright radiant eyes shall plainly see 

Th’ idee of his pure glorie present still 

Before thy face, that all thy spirits shall fill 

With sweete enragement of celestial love, 

Kindled through sight of those faire things — 
P: 


NEW PRINCE, NEW POMP. 


Benocp a silly tender Babe, 
In freezing winter night, 

In homely manger trembling lics ; 
Alas ! a piteous sight. 











The inns are full, no man will yield 
This little Pilgrim bed ; 

But forced He is with silly beasts 
In crib to shroud his head. 


Despise Him not for lying there, 
First what He is enquire ; 

An orient pearl is often found 
In depth of dirty mire. 


Weigh not his crib, his wooden dish, 
Nor beast that by Him feed ; 

Weigh not his mother’s poor attire, 
Nor Joseph’s simple weed. 


This stable is a Prince's court, 
The crib his chair of state ; 

The beasts are parcel of his pomp, 
The wooden dish his plate. 


The persons in that poor attire 
His royal liveries wear ; 

The Prince himself is come from heaven— 
This pomp is praised there. 


With joy approach, O Christian wight ! 
Do homage to thy King ; 
And highly praise this humble pomp 
Which He from heaven doth bring. 
SouTRW et. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THREE SHEPHERDS. 


rt 


Chorus. 


A SONG 


1. WHERE is this blessed Babe 
That hath made 
All the world so full of joy 
And expectation ; 
That glorious Boy 
That crowns each nation 


With a triumphant wreath of blessedness ? 


. Where should He be but in the throng, 


And among 


His angel-ministers, that sing 


And take wing 


Just as may echo to his voice, 


And rejoice, 


When wing and tongue and all 
May so procure their happiness? 


But He hath other a. now. 


poor cow, 


An ox and mule stand =" ehold, 


And w onder, 


That a stable should enfold 


Him that can thunder. 


O what a gracious God have we! 
How good! How great! Even as uur misery. 


JEREMY Tayton. 


OF PRAISE FOR THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
Away, dark thoughts ; awake, my joy; 


Awake, my glory 


sing ; 
Sing songs to celebrate the birth 


Of Jacob’s God and Kin 


g. 
O happy night, that brought forth light, 


Which makes the blind to see! 


The day-spring from on high came down 


To cheer and visit thee. 


The wakeful shepherds, near their flocks, 


Were watchful for the morn ; 


But better news from heav'n was brought, 


Your Saviour Christ is born. 


In Bethlem-town the infant lies, 


Within a place obscure, 


O little Bethlem, poor in walls, 


But rich in furniture ! 


Since heaven is now come down to 


earth, 
Hither the angels fly! 


Hark, how the heavenly choir doth sing 


Glory to God on High ! 


The news is spread, the church is glad, 


Simeon, o’ercome with joy, 


— with the infant in his arms, 


Now let thy servant die. 


Wise men from far beheld the star, 


Which was their faithful guide, 


Until it pointed forth the Babe, 


And Him they glorified. 


Do heaven and earth rejoice and 


sing— 
Shall we our Christ deny? 


He’s born for us, and we for him: 


Glory to God on High. JoHN MAson. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
IIL.—OUR CHIEF END. 


‘‘ Wuen thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider 
diligently what is before thee, and put a knife to thy 
throat, if thou be a man given to appetite.” This 
passage, in which Solomon, by a startling metaphor, 
teaches the propriety of self-restraint, illustrates one 
of the most remarkable features of the Bible—this 
namely, that though the conditions of men are infi- 
nitely varied, there is no one but may find in it some- 
thing appropriate to himself. Our globe floats in an 
ocean of air, and that ocean descends to the bottom 
of the deepest mine, and also rises to the summit of 
the highest mountain ; it covers continents and seas 
alike, and as an element of universal life is found 
in all dwellings, and is fitted for men in all variety 
of conditions, So it is with the word of God. 
Thus, whether they dwell in a palace or prison, 
whether they celebrate a feast or observe a fast, 
whether they are prosperous or unfortunate in busi- 
ness, whether they hang rejoicing over a cradle or 
sit weeping by a coffin, whether they enjoy health or 
lie pining on a bed of sickness, whether they are oc- 
cupied with the things of this world or of the next, 
whatever be the relation in which they stand to 
others, that of sovereign or subject, parent or child, 
brother or sister, companion or neighbour, bosom 
friend or deadly foe,—there are none but will find 
something in the Bible written for them and their 
case. While spreading itself over the whole surface 
of society, and directing us in the vast variety of 
cases and conditions society presents, this book illus- 
trates the adage of ‘much in little.” Like a river 
which, flowing in a broad and spacious bed, contracts 
its limits, and collects its waters and pours them 
throuzh a rocky channel not broader than a brave man 


‘could leap, the Bible gathers up all the directions to 


men in all manner of circumstances to present them 
in one short, single, comprehensive sentence. For 
instance, the duties we owe to God and to our neigh- 
bours, which fill so many of its chapters and have 
filled so many volumes of divinity, it gathers up into 
this short saying, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.” On these, 
says our Lord, hang all the law and the prophets. 
And with a condensation no less remarkable, and an 
application equally broad, the Apostle Paul enun- 
ciates, not the motive but the object of our conduct, 
not the feeling that should move us, but the end we 
should move to, in this equally memorable sentence, 
** Whether theréfore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

What a noble end this, compared with the mean, 
base, paltry, selfish, sinful objects for which so many 
live ?: Let a domestic who kindles a fire or sweeps a 
floor do so for God’s glory, let her go about her 
meanest avocations with a desire to honour the God 





she serves and the religion she professes, like the lark 
that from his lowly nest ascends on quivering wing to 
fill the blue sky above him with a flood of melody ; 
let a ploughman, rising to this object, draw his furrow 
and go through his work with a view to God’s glory as 
well as to his master’s and his own interests ; and here 
indeed “the end sanctifies the means,” the humblest 
becomes a holy, the meanest an exalted and honour- 
able occupation. By this motive we ally ourselves to 
angels that sing God’s praise and shine to his glory. 
Rising higher still, we become one with God himself, 
Our aim is his: He does all things for his own glory. 
In a sense we live the life and die the death of Him 
who prayed, ‘‘ Father, glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son also may glorify thee ;” and, undertaking the 
work of redemption, brought to light the latent at- 
tribute of Mercy, the brightest jewel of his Father’s 
Crown. 

A grand end to live for. How many are the strong 
yet most tender, the common yet most sacred ties 
that bind us to it, no man can tell. We have more 
reason for living to God’s glory than any angel has. 
He made us, He has preserved us in life, He has 
provided for our wants ; and to us He has been mer- 
ciful and gracious besides being abundant in goodness 
and in truth—having borne with us, and pitied us, 
and spared us, and loved us, and, not sparing his own 
Son, redeemed us, as well, by his gracious Spirit, 
and called us out of darkness into his marvellous light. 
And so the warmest love to God should burn in human 
breasts, and in the heavenly choir the highest notes 
should be sung, not by angels but those whom Jesus 
has redeemed to God by his blood out of every 
kindred, and nation, and people, and tongue. In 
taking our nature into union with his own, God con- 
ferred the rarest and highest honour,on humanity, 
so, since He redeemed men with the blood of his Son, 
the highest angels do not wear crowns so bright as 
the thief on the Cross and the woman that was a 
sinner. As in the families of men the youngest child 
is seated by day next to its father, and lies closest by 
night to its mother’s breast ; as in the material heaven 
it is not the largest but the smallest planets that 
revolve in orbits nearest to the sun ; so in consequence 
of redeeming love, though in his original position 
inferior to the angels, man occupies in the family of 
God, and in those heavens of which the visible are 
but the starry pavement, a place nearest to the throne. 
And by the law that to whom much is given, of 
them shall much be required, those whom God has 
most loved are most bound to love, those whom He 
has most glorified are most bound to glorify Him. 
We may regard the glory of God in a wider aspect 
than in its connection with our pleasure or duty. 
There are in nature, ordained of God, laws of 
limited operation, and others acting everywhere and 
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on everything, of universal operation. There is 
no place in the world, for instance, neither on the 
sea nor its shore, neither at the botiom of the 
deepest mine nor on the snowy summit of the highest 
mountain, where a stone, if dropped from the hand, does 
not fall, drawn downward by the earth’s attraction. 
Nor is this, which is called the law of gravitation, 
bounded by earth, seas, or shores, It reaches the 
utmost limits of creation ; so that the law by which 
its rattle drops from an infant’s hand, or the tear from 
its cheek, is the very law that rolls the planets in their 
orbits and fixes the stars in heaven. Now He who 
appears—so far as science knows these realms, and 
penetrates the mysteries of Creation—to have made all 
raatter,-——worlds sequally with grains of sand, suns of 
light equally with drops of rain, things celestial equally 
with the terrestrial,—subject to the imperial law of 
gravitation, with a sweep more universal still, because 
embracing both the spiritual and the material universe, 
—has made all things for his own glory. Insects as 
well as angels, the flowers that spangle the meadow as 
well as the stars that spangle the sky, the lamp of the 
glowworm as well as the light of the sun, the lark that 
sings in the air and the saint that is singing in Para- 
dise, the still small voice of conscience as well as the 
thunders that rend the clouds, or the trump that shall 
rend the tomb,—these and all things else reveal God’s 
attributes and proclaim his praise. They glorify him ; 
and for that end—the loftiest that God, angel, or man 
can aim at—they were made, The Lord in Scripture 


says, He hath made all things for himself: even the | 


wicked for the day of wrath. 

There is a sense indeed in which we puny creatures, 
whom He could crush before the moth, may defeat 
God in this object, and defraud Him of his dues, 
** Will a man rob God?” is the question He himself 
puts ; and, speaking to the Jews, answers thus—‘‘ Ye 
have robbed me of tithes and offerings.” But while, 
to use his own strong language, men may rob God of 
the love, service, time, and talents which are his due, 
of his glory they can no more rob Him than they can 
pluck from his hand the sceptre, or from his brows the 
crown of the universe, For though the atheist denies 
his existence, the fool saying in his heart, ‘‘There is 
no God ;” and the infidel denies his Word, spurn- 
ing it as an old. superstition or cunningly-devised 
fable ; others, less bold but equally undutiful, like 
Simon Magus, who sought the Holy Ghost to make 
money of his gifts, profess for worldly ends to serve 
Him, while in reality they serve his enemy the 
devil. How abortive are all their efforts to rob Him 
of his glory? ‘‘He that sits in heaven laughs, the 
Lord holds them in derision ;” making the ungodly 
passions and very wrath of man so to praiso Him, that 


they who will not glorify Him with the service of 


earth, and on the harps of heaven, shall be compelled, 
as objects of his righteous indignation, to glorify Him 
in the fires of hell. Not that He wishes it so. He is 
not willing that any should perish. Not that He has 
any pleasure in the death even of the wicked, Not 
but that He would have all men come and be saved. 
He spared not his Son that He might spare us. But 
He will have his glory out of all men. Let men, 
therefore, ‘* Kiss the Son lest He be angry, and they 





** Every tree that bringeth not 


perish from the way.” 
forth good fruit, shall be cut down and cast into the 


fire.” Nor will God be defrauded of his glory—the 
tree that is not good for fruit shall be found good for 
fuel. 

For example, Pharaoh had no intention whatever 
of serving God and promoting his glory. Nothing 
was further from his thoughts ; as appears from the 
insolent and defiant tone of his answer to the message 
conveyed to him from God by Moses and Aaron, 
*¢Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Let my people 
go! Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice to 
let Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither will I 
let Israel go!” and throwing down the gage of 
battle, daring the God of Israel to do his worst, the 
king of Egypt put the people under a more grievous 
and grinding bondage than ever. Yet see how God 
took his glory out of this man, making Egypt a 
theatre on which to display his sovereign and almighty 
power in a series of unparalleled and stupendous 
miracles! Moses throws his rod on the parlour floor, 
and so soon as the straight, dry, dead wood touches the 
ground, it turns, and twists, and hisses, and rears its 
crest, a living serpent, putting the astonished courtiers 
to sudden flight. He stretches it on the river, and 
all the waters of Egypt change into blood. The 
goblet with its loathsome draught drops from the 
hand of the thirsty, and the Nile rolls its red flood 
from shore to shore on to the sea, where it crimsons 
the foaming wave. He raises it, and loud thunders 
rend the sky, nor cease till there is neither standing 
tree nor living beast in the fields of Egypt—all lie 
crushed and killed by balls of fire and tremendous bolts 
of ice. Miracle succeeds miracle ; each fit of 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy affurding God an opportunity of 
glorifying himself through one who refused to glorify 
him. Nor was the last of these judgments the least 
remarkable ; for though it was to his own destruction, 
eminently it was to God’s glory that Pharaoh, seeing 
the sea open its gates to let Israel go, followed into 
the deep, lashing his horses like a madman. Then 
Moses, standing in the morning light on a rock of the 
other shore, again stretched out his rod, and the 
parted waters, obedient to the signal, rushed together 
to roar and foam in one wild sea over the banners 
and chariots, and pride and hosts of Egypt. The sea 
has made and moaned over many a wreck, but never 
over one like that, where her waves go rejoicing, 
Moses and the whole congregation sang, ‘‘I will 
sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 


‘sea. Thy right hand, O Lord, is glorious in power: 


thy right hand hath dashed in pieces the enemy ; 
thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 
them: they sank as lead in the mighty waters. 
Who is like unto thee among the gods! who is 
like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders? Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea !” 

But let us confine our attention to the glory of 
God as the end for which we should be willing and 
happy to live. Without entering into the merits of 
the ditferent catechisms used by the Churches, all will 
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admit that none open with an introduction more 
grand than that of the Westmiuster Divines, What- 
ever judgment may be formed of the building itself, 
no porch or vestibule, no introduction could exceed 
in loftiness and grandeur the manner in which it 
opens—with this question, namely, and its appropriate 
answer, -‘* What is the chief end of man?”—‘‘ The 
chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever.” With that, like the catechism, our life 
should open and should also close; the glory of 
God, and not our own, being the end we should have 
in view in all the plans and purposes, the actions 
and arrangements of our life. 


And it may serve | 





| goes on in many houses, the luxuries under which 


to illustrate the subject, and also promote a good | 


practical end, to consider here the case which St 
Paul puts, that of eating and drinking to the glory 
of God. 


We eat and drink to this end when we share our | 


food with those who stand in need of it. 1t were not 
to glorify God, it were not to be like the children of our 
Father in heaven, it were not to recommend religion 
in the eyes of the world, it were not to adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour, it were not to be’ like 
Jesus Christ, for Christians to pamper their appetite 
and indulge their love of a luxurious table to the 
loss of those who sutfer want and are ready to perish. 
I refer not only to times of public calamity, of high 
prices and low wages, of scant harvests and stern 
winters, of such destruction of crops as some years 
ago sent our Highlanders to their stormy shores to 
pluck their tangle and gather their shells for food, 
and turned almost all Ireland into a Hadadrimmom, or 
valley of weeping. At all times and everywhere, but 
especially in our crowded cities, there are families 
sorely pinched for the common necessaries of life ; 
people who struggle for an existence, and find it hard 
to feed the hungry mouths of children, or keep body 
and soul together. In some cases perhaps their vices 
have reduced them to this misery ; and it is some- 
times a serious and difficult question whether, and 
how far, we should interpose between crime and its 
consequences. God has wisely ordained suffering to 
be the penalty of sin, and that pain shall be the 
guardian of virtue as well as of life. Were it other- 
wise, were the indolent to enjoy the same advantages 
as the industrious, were vice as favourable to health 
and wealth and pleasure as virtue, this world would 
not be fit to live in ; and therefore, however painful 
it may be to refuse relief and pass by the sufferer, as 
if our hearts, instead of bleeding for them, were as 
hard as stone, it may be our duty in certain cases and 


to some extent to allow men, by reaping as they have | 
| to heaven, there is, and can be, no doubt that a 


sowed, to learn that ‘*the way of transgressors is 
hard,” But God makes his sun to shine upon the 
evil and the good, and we are to be the children of 
our Father in heaven, But can we be so, blessing others, 
the many who suffer want in this world and no blame 
to them—poor children, including the fatherless and 
the stranger, unless in the very matter of our tables 





tables groan and health suffers, would supply the 
wants and diffuse contentment through the homes of 
thousands ; and they ouly who, thinking that there is 
room and bread enough at their Father’s table both 
for them and others, make room for others, and out 
of their own superfluity supply their neighbour’s plate 
and cup, have respect to this, and eat to God’s ylory. 
They glorify Him at the table in eating, as well as in 
the temple in worshipping,—they breathe the spirit of 
Him our divine Pattern, who, when the fare was only 
barley loaves and fishes, said, ‘* Gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing may be lost!” 

Again, we eat and drink to God’s glory when we 
abstain from all excess—from gluttony that, on the 
one hand, makes man a beast, and drunkenness that, 
on the other hand, makes man a devil. The last, as a 
national, at least the most prevailing, sin, has the 
chief claim on our notice. The evils of intemperance 
we would not have cause to lament and be ashamed 
of—it would not be the blot of our country and the dis- 
grace of our Churches, the curse of many families and 
the “ skeleton ” in many houses, were God’s glory our 
end in eating and drinking as in all things else. But 
such wide-spread desolation has intemperance wrought 
on the peace and prosperity of families, on the bodies 
and souls of those for whom Jesus died, that many 
who do not go the length of saying that there is sin 


| in the use of stimulants, go the length (and I am 


not ashamed to confess myself one of them) of saying 
that these do so much more ill than good, are so dan- 
gerous to all and so deadly to many, that to be secure 
against their abuse, it is best, unless as medicines, to 
abstain from their use,—a matter this to which the 
apostolic rule applies, ‘‘ Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” 

I know that great errors have been propagated, and 
even great crimes committed, from mistaken views of 
what was for the glory of God. For that end, Saul of 
Tarsus persecuted the Church of God, and was so ex- 
ceedingly mad against Christ’s people that his very 
name struck terror into their hearts—as that of many 
bigots and persecutors has done since then. In shedding 
Stephen’s blood, and breathing forth slaughters, he 
thought he did God service. He aimed at God’s 
glory, but by how great a distance did he miss the 
mark! People, I admit, may be as far wrong as 
Paul, or even Jehu, when, pursuing his bloody and 
ambitious ends, he reined in his fiery steeds and in- 
vited the prophet to share his chariot, saying, ‘‘ Come, 
see my zeal for the Lord.” But though it may some- 
times be doubtful whether a sober man is on the way 


drunkard is on the way to hell ; it may be a question 
with a humble, downcast, trembling believer seated 
at the Lord’s table, whether, when he raises the cup 
of communion to his lips, he is drinking to the glory 
of God, but there can be no question that God is not 


| glorified but dishonoured by the cup which turns man’s 


and of ministering to our appetites, we have respect | 


to God’s glory ? 
some, there would be no want on the part of others, 
If Dives had not fared sumptuously, Lazarus would 
have fared comfortably every day. 


Were there no wants on the part of | 


heart to stone and his head to madness, which 
destroys his reason and damns his sovl. No 


| drunkard, says the Bible, shall inherit the kingdom 


The waste that | 


| of God. 


All who love God and their fellow-creatures, who 
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are animated with a spark of the love which brought 
our blessed Saviour to this world and the cross, should 
conspire together to check, and, were that possible, 
to extinguish and trample out this terrible vice. 
It may be said of its evils that their name.is legion. 
For one God’s providence makes poor, drunkenness 
reduces a thousand to poverty; for one man born 
without reason, it deprives thousands of reason ; for 
one sober man who commits suicide, it sends thousands 
by their own hands to the grave; and in broken- 
hearted wives and starving children kills many more 
than fall on the scaffold, or than redden the soil of 
the battle-field. It is calculated that, by its direct 
or indirect influence, drunkenness costs this country 
year by year, of lives not less than sixty thousand, 
and of money not less than sixty millions—a sum 
greater by twenty times than all which this Christian 
nation contributes for the purposes of education, for 
the maintenance and propagation of the Gospel. Is 
this to eat and drink to the glory of God? Alas! it 
becomes us to exclaim with Ezra, ‘‘I blush, and am 
ashamed to lift up my head.” May God give us grace 
toamend our ways and doings, as those whom Christ 
charges with the care of his cause and of his Father’s 
glory ! 

It was a precious legacy Jesus bestowed on John, 
the best-loved of the disciples, in his mother. Before 
His conception, Gabriel, leaving the throne of God, 
winged his way down to Mary’s door, to astonish the 
humble virgin, not more by his appearance than this 
address—*‘ Hail, thou that art highly favoured ! 
the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among 
women.” After His conception, but before His birth, 
her cousin, whom she had gone to visit, received 
Mary as if she had been a queen. ‘‘ Blessed,” cried 
Elisabeth, as she looked in her face, perhaps bent 
lowly at her fect, ‘* blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this 
to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” 
After His birth, the aged Simeon stood on the verge of 
another world, and, the babe in his arms, poured forth 
a strain equally inspired in its heavenly source and 
lofty in its glorious import. 
words of ominous meaning,—a sword is to pierce the 
mother’s soul. What sword? Long a mystery to 
Mary, the hour has come that it ceases to be so. 
It is now unsheathed, glittering before her dazzled 
eyes, buried in her quivering heart. Jesus, her Son, 
is hanging on the bloody tree, and dies amid the 
scorn, and to all appearance under the wrath, of God. 


Only it closed with | 





The sword is piercing her soul—Jesus sees it ; and 
all the son is moved within Him. Pattern to the sons 
of men, He forgets his own sorrows in his mother’s ; 
and turning his eye from her fainting form to fix it 
on John, he commits her to the tenderest, kindest, 
and best-loved of his disciples in those touching and 
most expressive words—‘‘ Behold thy mother!” A 
precious charge indeed! What danger was not John 
ready to face, what sacrifices to submit to, what 
self-denial and hardship to endure, that he might 
supply the wants of Mary, and shield a head so 
honoured from the storms and ills of life ! 

Had the legacy been bequeathed to us from the 
cross where He hung bleeding to save us,—had Jesus 
with dying look and voice committed his mother to 
our charge,—He had not committed to us a trust more 
precious than we have. Christians have, indeed, a 
still greater charge. I speak not of pastors, to whom 
He says, *‘ Feed my sheep, feed my lambs,”—of those, 
the ministers of the Gospel, to whose care, in souls 
purchased by his dying blood, He has committed 


Treasures greater far 
Than east or west unfold ;— 


nor of parents, to whom, as He commits in each child 
an immortal spirit to their arms, He says, in the 
words of Pharaoh’s daughter, ‘*‘ Nurse thy child for 
me ;”—not for one and another, not to this or that 
class, but to all his people, without distinction of age, 
office, or rank, Jesus has committed the sacred cause 
of his own and his Father’s glory. How great the 
responsibility, how weighty, as well as how honourable, 
the charge of the humblest Christian! And since 
according to the tenor of his life God will be honoured 
or dishonoured—since his glory will thereby be either 
promoted or hindered—since sinners will thereby be 
either drawn to religion or driven from it—since the 
hands of ministers will thereby be either strengthened 
or weakened—and since to God’s grandeur souls will 
thereby be either lost or saved, and the Christian 
himself thereby made to others either the savour of 
death unto death, or the savour of life unto life—how 
should God’s people, feeling the solemnity and awful- 
ness of their position, put forth their utmost efforts, 
and put up their most earnest prayers, that they may 
make their light so to shine before men, as that God 
may be glorified, and others, seeing their good works, 
may, with them, glorify their Father which is in 
heaven. 
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KING DAVID\ 
AS THE PROPHET OF CHRIST. 


Tat which distinguishes David not only from all 
earthly kings, but even from all the other pious kings 
of Judah, is the fact that he was not only a sovereign 
but a prophet. It is true, the prophetic office was 
never solemnly conferred upon him, as it was, for 
instance, upon Elisha, nor was it in his character of 
prophet that he appeared in public life. Yet to the 
Church he is not less known as a prophet than as a 
king ; nay, his prophetic character is so much blended 
with his royalty, that believers may call him a prophet- 
king, just as Melchisedec is called a priest-king. 

An eminent Swiss clergyman justly says that David 
not only wttered prophecies, but did and lived 
prophecies ;—that his person and position in history, 
his whole life and labours, were prophetic.” * Of all 
the living types of Christ in the Old Testament, he 
was one of the most perfect. With the exception of 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, I do not know one man in 
the holy history whose life reflects with such minute- 
ness and clear detail the image of the promised 
Messiah. His adversities foreshadowed the suffer- 
ings, his prosperity the triumph, of the spiritual King 
of Israel. While describing his own experiences, 
he could not help picturing, though less clearly, 
the experiences of Christ, who was to be born of 
him. The Holy Spirit so guided his pen, that 
David’s individuality was often completely identified 
with that of his Divine Son ; for his hallowed fancy, 
breaking through the limits of his own personal ex- 
periences, stepped over into those which were to be 
exclusively peculiar to Christ, and he described these 
with as great intensity of perception and power of 
utterance as if he had really experienced them him- 
self, The Apostle in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 
9, 10) says that Levi, while yet in the loins of Abra- 
ham, paid tithes ; and so we may say that Jesus, while 
yet in the loins of David, wrote his own history. 

It is this close, let me say essential connection, with 
the person of Christ, which places David in the list of 
the few holy men chosen by God, and from whose 
names it pleased Him to borrow a title, when 
revealing Himself to his people. There are only five 
men mentioned in the Old Testament whose names 
were honoured in this special manner, viz., Shem, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and David. Much loved and 
highly honoured by God in other respects as Enoch, 
Noah, Moses and many others were, yet their names 
never occur as constituents of the title with which 
God chose to be known. He never reveals Himself 


as the God of Enoch or the God of Moses, but He is 


once called the God of Shem (Gen. ix. 26) and 
He reveals himself as the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and as the God of David. These were the 
chief paternal ancestors of Jesus, and they formed, as 
it were, five pillars, which bore that golden chain 





* §. Preiswerk’s “ David,” p. 3. This excellent lecture, to which the 
writer is indebted for many thoughts, is the second in a popular 
course upon the prophets (Vortrdge uber die Propheten\, delivered 
by a number of Basle clerymen nd theologians. 
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predestined to end in the Rock of Ages, Christ, and 
thus, from the earliest times, connected our human 
race with Emmanuel, God with us.* Among these 
greatly favoured ones David was the most prominent, 
because in him the promises which were given to the 
other patriarchs obtained their highest expression. The 
light of Messianic prophecy, which hitherto had been 
more or less dim and diffuse, was in him concentrated 
and made so definite as to be reflected with even in- 
creasing lustre through all the revelations of later 
prophets, 

The history of this extraordinary man cannot be 
well understood unless it is regarded as the history of 
one of the chief bearers of God’s revelations. It is 
in this light that he is mainly presented to us by his 
sacred biographer. Had his life been written by such 
men as Herodotus or Tacitus, who concerned themselves 
solely with the social and political importance of their 
heroes, many of his deeds, of which we now know but 
very little, would have been copiously related ; while 


| many others, of which we now have detailed and accu- 








rate accounts, would scarcely have been mentioned 
even. Biblical history is distinguished from profane 
history in this, that it does not so much purpose to 
record the doings of men, as the history of the revela- 
tion of God to men and through men. The parts of a 
man’s biography which it dwells longest upon are in- 
variably those a mere historian would have passed 
over, but in which the man’s relation to God’s revelation 
is must clearly brought out. David’s conquests, for in- 
stance, must have been considerable. The methods by 
which he subjected the immense territory between the 
frontiers of Egypt and the Euphrates must have given 
proof of uncommon military skill and prowess, Yet 
the sacred historian merely refers to them ; points to 
them, as it were, in passing. His sufferiugs under 
Saul’s persecutions, on the contrary, of which, pro- 
bably, an ordinary historian would have made cursory 
mention, are in the Bible fully and graphically re- 
ported, because they formed the school in which the 
heart of that ‘*man of God” was trained so as to 
make him truly a ‘‘man after God’s heart.” It is 
only from some small, almost incidental, scraps of 
the sacred record that we know of David’s extra- 
ordinary talents as a politician, a general, and a 
poet ; but oftentimes it is from the most elaborate 
pictures that we obtain knowledge of his confidence in 
God in times of trouble, and of his deep contrition in 
times of sin and guilt. 

Though anointed by Samuel as king of Israel, as 





* Since the appearance of Christ on earth, God has exchanged his 
former titles for that of the “God and Father of Jesus Christ.” All 
other names, however honourable and venerable, must disappear 
before this one. The former namés derived their signification from 
their relation to his. I will not say that Christian preachers who, in 
their sermons or prayers, speak of or address God as “the God of 
Jacob,” are guilty of an offence against Christ, but they countenance 
a strange anachronism. It is not seemly to connect God’s cha- 
racter with a lesser name, where the highest name has been given. 
We do not meet with one passage in the New Testament which 
favours the idea that the Apostles ever called God the God of 
Jacob, 
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So David spent some time at the Court of 
Saul, and returned to his calling; and he knew both 
were preparations for the destiny in store for him. 
While playing his harp in his solitude, he could re- 
member witnessing the dangers and sorrows of a throne, 


Saul’s successor, yet, strange to say, David for awhile sheep. 
remained a shepherd. The performance of the so- | 
lemnity at that early period may perhaps be best | 
explained by bearing in mind the educational purpose 
God had in view. This young man, though desig- 
nated for the highest place amongst men, was to exer- 
cise himself in perfect submission to, and constant | 
dependence upon God, by ‘‘ following the sheep” | 
even till the moment the finger of the Lord should 
beckon him to come forward. That discipline was | 
necessary for a youth, who, though undoubtedly gifted 
with extraordinary natural talents, might neverthe- 
less be easily tempted to rely upon his own strength 
and wisdom. Such discipline would in any circum- 
stances have keen salutary; but it was especially 
necessary for a young man who was appointed to be | 
a king in a theocratic kingdom, where perfect sub- 
mission to the order of God was essential to the well- 
being of the State. It was through want of such a 
humble, devout spirit that Saul lost the throne ; it 
was through perseverance in a humble, devout spirit 
that David kept it. Thus, while typifying by his 
profession as a shepherd the faithfulness and care of 
the great Shepherd of the sheep, David at the same 
time foreshadowed by his obedience the character of 
Him who ‘sought not his own will but the will of | 
the Father who had sent Him” (John vy. 30), and 
who was ** obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross ” (Phil. ii. 8). 

A remarkable feature in David’s character was his | 
love of music, especially of those tender melodies | 
which are so congenial to the quict of the shepherd’s | 
life. Ina young man who evinced a courage which 
did not shrink from fighting even a lion and a | 
bear, this was significant and striking. It showed | 
that, powerful hero as he was, the key-note of his | 
heart sounded peace and harmony. Gallantly he 
stood out against injustice and oppression ; a more 
terrible antagonist the enemies of God knew not. Yet 
his was not the spirit of Ishmael, ‘* whose hand was 
against every man, and against whom was every man’s 
hand.” If it were required, he could make the hills 
and valleys resound with the clangour of battle ; but | outlaw and an outcast, yet continued to believe in 
the harsh sounds of uncontrolled passion and the rude | his divine unction, and to expect his future elevation 
licence of war did not accord with his tastes. There | to the throne, typified the Church of Christ, which, in 
were many noisy, harsh-sounding instruments in his | the face of Christ’s rejection by the world, persistently 
semi-barbaric days : but his fancy was for the mellow, | believes that He is the Messiah, the Anointed One, 
tuneful harp, whose strings he knew well how to strike. | Among the few who clave faithfully to the fugitive 
The sweet tones which he could draw from the chords | hero, Jonathan, his brother-in-law, was undoubtedly 
drove away even the evil spirit of melancholy from | the first,—standing alone in the unparalleled purity 
Saul’s soul. The humble shepherd, harp in hand, and nobility of his character. He certainly typifies 
stood before the king, and proved able to conquer an | the Church of Christ in her boundless love and faith- 
enemy greater than he was. In this, David was a_ ful devoteduess to her ‘* Elder Brother, Saviour, and 
striking type of Him who, with the gentle breath of King.” Jonathan knew well that David’s success 
the Gospel, was to dispel the terror of death from | would be his ruin, and also that of his father’s house. 
sinners’ hearts, and to destroy the works of the prince | Yet such was his reverence for the anointed of God, 
of this world. | and such his love for David, that he hated his own 

It was his musical skill that first brought David | life, i.¢., his own personal interest and his father’s 
to the royal Court. Here a new world must have | house, for David’s sake. In a typical manner, he 
disclosed itself to the keen eyes of the young shepherd, | thus illustrated that saying: ‘If any man come to 
His conduct in later times showed that he had not wit- Me and hate not his father and mother, he cannot 
nessed it in vain, He returned to his sheep, to his | be My disciple.” 
solitude and his harp. Moses lived some years at the Adversity is the true school for great men. 
Court of Pharaoh, and then went to herd Jethro’s | In it David learnt his lessons. He had ascended 


resting secure upon the Word of God. He could re- 
flect, too, how a poor man who fears God is richer and 
happier than a king and a Court which have swerved 
from the right way. To know this, was expedient for 
a young man who himself was one day to sit upon a 
throne. 

Some time later we see David sent by his father as 
a messenger to his brothers in the camp. Israel was 
at that time at war with the Philistines, whose chief 
champion, Goliath, defied the armies of the living 
God. The indignation with which David heard the 
impious and insulting language of the giant showed 
that he was animated by a different spirit from that 
| of Saul and his men, His glorious victory over the 
monster Philistine was the turning-point of his out- 
ward life. The shepherd then becomes a soldier. 
Saul cannot help honouring the young hero with a 
permanent situation at his Court, though inwardly he 
is consumed with envy of one he feels may be a for- 
midable rival. That period of David’s life now opens 
in which he typities Christ as suffering under the 
persecutions of the prince of this world, who, conse- 
quently, is foreshadowed by the person of Saul. The 
anointed one who ‘abode not in the truth,” and 
‘kept not his first estate,” but became a liar and a 
murderer, turns his deadly anger against the beloved 
of God, who has been anointed in his stead, and to 
whom the throne, the dominion, and all the power in 
the kingdom have been given. In the days of Christ 
‘the common people heard Him gladly,” till the 
worldly power had risen openly against Him, So 
David, in the commencement of his public life, was 
the favourite of the people, till Saul threw off his 
disguise, and declared himself his implacable enemy, 
David was then abandoned by the timid multitude, 
and left alone with the faithful few. The band of 
friends who, notwithstanding his having become an 
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sia til 
to the highest position in the kingdom, had attained | 


strength and enthusiasm, the hero reaches his full 


the seat next to the throne, but he was suddenly, as | growth, displaying a splendour of knightly prowess 


with one stroke, cast down into the dust again. He | 
was almost killed by the javelin of his infuriated | 
father-in-law ; a lucky turn of his body saved him. 
Had it not been for the cunning artitice of his wife 
he would have been murdered in his own house | 
by the messengers of Saul. He is deprived of 
his rank and his comforts, and he becomes poorer 
than the poorest. Even Samuel, the grey-headed 
venerable prophet, has it not in his power to shelter 
him permanently. He must flee from country and 
people, as if he were a malefactor. Perhaps it was 
in a moment of weakness that he resolved to take 
refuge with the king of the Philistines at Gath, Here 
he was welcome as the object of Saul’s hatred, but | 
suspected at the same time as the conqueror of | 
Goliath. Affecting to be a maniac, he succeeds in | 


escaping from his pursuers, only to be hunted like a | 


stag on the mountains of Judah. Here, that little 


band of faithful companions, who formed the nucleus | 


of his future military power, gathered round him. 
They were a poor, miserable-looking band of men, 


who in their distress and need applied to him for | 


help, protection, and consolation. In this, they fore- 
shadowed those poor and needy, those helpless and 
hopeless sinners, who were to go to Christ for sal- 
vation. 

A long series of hardships, persecutions, and dis- 
appointments ensued, in which David and his friends 
often found themselves on the brink of despair or of 
perdition; and, but for the marked interference of 


and nobility such as the middle ages, even in its 
highest blossoming-time, cannot cope with. Those 


_ days of friendship and love engross all our thoughts 


and feelings when reading David’s life in our youth. 
In later days we see him placed in circumstances 
where we can only follow him at a distance. Here, 
however, we think we could have taken our place 
by his side, feeling as he feels, thinking as he 
thinks ; for this period contains nothing but what 
corresponds with our own experiences as friends 
and brothers, as strugglers through life’s difficulties. 
Hence the truly beneficial effect which the study of 
David’s life has upon the formation of our moral and 
religious character. We witness a human being sub- 
ject to like passions as we are, and at the same time 
rising above them, and walking with God, This 
example, while rendering null the pretexts of our 
faint-heartedness and worldly-mindedness, strengthens 
our faith and excites our energy as soldiers of Christ. 
It could never have that effect if this period of 
David’s life savoured in the slightest of what was 
mythical and unreal. The veracity and inspiration 
of the Bible are, perhaps, nowhere more evident than 
here. Notwithstanding that there is so much oppor- 
tunity, and indeed temptation, to throw a sort of 
mythical halo round the head cf a hero, the penman 
keeps entirely clear of all such fabulous exaggerations 


_as characterise the early historical records of all other 


that God in whom he trusted, he would have fallen a | 


victim to Saul’s implacable wrath. 
purification through which God led him attained 
its highest heat, and it is wonderful to see how 
here his faith rises ever higher and higher. The 


Here the fire of | 


darker the shade the malignity of his enemy throws | 
about him, the more gloriously shines the lustre of | 


his piety, generosity, and true nobility of character. 
Though living a thousand years before the Gospel was 
preached, yet he proves himself to have known its 
fundamental principle, in that he spared, twice over, 
the life of his cowardly persecutor. He loved his 
enemy ; he gave blessing for cursing ; he recompensed 
not evil for evil, but committed himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously. We can understand howa man, 
who was led in such a way and showed such a spirit, 


would be the root out of which, one day, the Branch | 


of Life was to grow. 


This period of David’s life has something extra- | 


ordinarily attractive to our human feeling. It reads, 
in fact, like a novel: it is so full of plot and adven- 
ture. Yet we feel, from the quiet tone of its com- 
position, the sobriety of its style, and the ingenious 


| able to make a sword or a spear. 


simplicity of its descriptions, that the narrative is no | 


fiction, but plain fact. 
portion of David’s life which, but for the sacredness 


It is the history of that | 


of its character, we might be tempted to call his | 


romantic period. 
foundation of his intellectual and religious develop- 
ment was laid, yet, to the casual looker-on, the de- 
velopment of his bodily capacities and natural talents 
appears in the foreground. Buoyant with youthful | 








Though it was really now that the | 


nations, rendering them richer in amusing poetry than 
in moral influence. 

The times at which David came to the throne re- 
quired a ruler who to the strength of a young man 
added the experience of a hero trained and 
strengthened in the school of adversity. With the 
death of Saul and Jonathan the throne became 
vacant, and the tribe of Judah felt no hesitation in 
acknowledging their much-respected kinsman, from 
whose sceptre they expected happier days than they 
had enjoyed under that of his deceased enemy. It was 
no easy matter, however, to take in hand the reins of 
such a government. There was war without and dis- 
cord within. The battle in which Saul lost his life 
was a dreadful calamity to Israel, which seemed to lie 
in helpless exhaustion at the feet of its conquerors. 
Besides, the social condition of the people was very 
low. The incessant wars with the neighbouring 
Philistines had not only prevented the development 
of the national life, but also in such a measure 
drained the natural resources that industry was at a 
stand-still, Only a few years before this there was 
not a single smith to be found in the realm who was 
A regular military 
organisation, without which nothing beyond a state of 
semi-barbarism is realizable, was not possible in such 
circumstances. Fortunately David possessed, in the 
men who had been his stanch companions in his 
troubles, a well-trained and exercised body of war- 
riors, who could form the basis for a regular army. 


| At their head were the three sons of Zeruiah, and the 


mighty but violent Joab. In these men he pos- 
sessed a strong arm with which to fight his enemies 
abroad. But the greater their power and influence, the 
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more wisdom and prudence were required on David’s 
part, to keep them harmless in the country itself. A | 
powerful party still supported the cause of Saul, and | 
were opposed to a king of the tribe of Judah. Ish- 

bosheth, Saul’s son, was chosen king of the northern | 
tribes, while David ruled only over the tribe of Judah | 
at Hebron. The opposition king was an insignificant 

man; but he had a strong supporter in his late 

father’s gallant field-marshal, Abner. Had David 

followed the advice of the sons of Zeruiah, he would 

have waged war with Ish-bosheth, and perhaps have 

conquered him. But by going to war he would, 

most likely, have estranged the people from his per- | 
son, and never have gained their affections again. If 
he was to become king of the whole kingdom, he 
thought it was God that should make him so, He 
wished no throne founded in his brother’s blood. So 
the two kingdoms continued for seven years; not in 
public war, it is true, but yet not in peace and 
friendship. 

At length this unpleasant, and in many respects 
injurious, state of things was brought to anend. Two 
scoundrels murdered Ish-bosheth, and Joab murdered 
Abner. It was now shown how limited David’s | 
power really was, and how much circumspection he 
had to apply to prevent the outbreak of a civil war. 
Though with all his heart detesting and condemning | 
the murder of the noble Abner, yet he did not punish | 
the guilty Joab. ‘I am this day weak,” he said, 
** though anointed king ; and these men, the sons of 
Zeruiah, are too hard for me. The Lord shall reward 
the doer of evil according to his wickedness.” Scrip- 
ture does not comment upon this act of David. From | 
affection towards his person we are prone to look | 
upon it as an evidence of his wisdom and prudence. | 
Still we should perhaps be more correct if we looked | 
upon itas an evidence of what might be called the 
weak point in his character, to which the greater | 
part of his troubles in later life may be traced back— | 
I mean his want of a sense of justice and righteous- 
ness, strong enough to make him sternly look his | 
friends in the face when they were doing wrong. 

Not that he was void of a sense of righteousness, 
He manifested that very strongly on several occasions, 
when a traitor or an oppressor was to be punished. 
But it seems that when such passions as friendship 
and love came into play, he was not always able to 
resist the pressure of misguiding good-nature or of 
uncontrolled self-indulgence. No doubt the man who, 
after having heard Nathan’s parable of the poor man’s 
lamb, thus gives-vent to his feeling of indignation, 
**As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this | 
thing shall surely die,” displays, at the moment, 
a strong sense of justice. But if that sense of justice 
had been as strong as it ought to have been, and as it 
has often manifested itself in other characters, he 
would not possibly have been able, deliberately and | 
in cold blood, to order Uriah to bekilled. It appears | 
indeed that, owing to his habit of conniving at the | 
misbehaviour of his friends and favourites, jurisdiction | 
was rather imperfect under his reign. It must have | 
been so before Absolom, when trying to steal the 
hearts of the people, could promise to settle their | 
matters, since ‘‘ there was no mau deputed of the 


| precepts. 


| obscure to him as it is clear now to us. 





king to hear them.” Nor does the glance which 
Scripture allows us to cast into David’s family life 
give us the impression that the spirit in which his 
children were trained was as compatible with justice 
as it was with love. 

We should be unjust, however, if we judged a man 
who lived in the shadow of the law of Moses by the 
light in which we are now enabled to live. David 
knew what was said ‘by them of old time,” but he 
never saw in the flesh Him who had the authority of 
placing his ‘‘ But I say unto you” above their 
We should be unreasonable if we expected 
of him a purity of moral sense such as can only be 
observed in those living under the full light of Chris- 
tian revelation, Accustomed as we are to look upon 
David as the author of those psalms which present to 
the Church of God a treasure of knowledge which 
even the most advanced in Christian wisdom and ex- 
perience cannot exhaust, we are apt to suppose that 
he also in his moral development must have reached a 
height which placed him at least upon a level with 
the most morally-developed Christian. History, how- 
ever, relates facts of David’s life which testify to the 
contrary. Nor is this to be marvelled at, if we bear 
in mind the important truth that, under the Old 
Testament dispensation, a man’s prophetical gifts were 
not at all a just standard by which to measure the 
height of his moral development, or even the extent 
of his spiritual knowledge. As to the latter, the 
Apostle Peter distinctly tells us that the prophets, 
after having uttered their prophecies under the tem- 
porary inspiration of the Holy Ghost, had themselves 
to inquire and to search what the Spirit of Christ, 
which was in them, did signify (1 Peter i. 10, 11). 
So we must believe that David has in his psalms 
uttered many a sentence the meaning of which was as 
There may 
also in the same psalms occur sentences which, by the 
prophetic light of the Spirit, describe a purity of moral 
perception characterizing a future dispensation, but 
which yet went far beyond David’s own personal moral 


| sphere, and were altogether strange to the dispensation 
in which he lived. 


Not to speak of the number of 
his wives and concubiues, I will only point to this 
fact, that the same man who in Ps, v. 6, is assured 
that God ‘‘shall destroy them that speak leasing,” 


| spoke a lie to the priest Abimelech at Nob, when 


telling him that he was journeying on business for 
Saul. Nor does it seem that his conscience ever re- 
proached him on account of that trespass; for it was 
even on the occasion of his having ‘‘ changed his 
behaviour before Abimelech,” that he wrote the 34th 


| Psalm, in which, it is true, he exhorts others ‘‘ to 


keep their tongue from evil, and their lips from speak- 


| ing guile” (ver. 13), but utters not one word of repent< 


ance for having transgressed that commandment 
himself. It appears from this, that he did not look 
upon his then behaviour as a transgression against the 
moral law. On the contrary, he describes himself in 
the 4th and 6th verses as a man who at that moment 
“sought the Lord,” and * cried unto the Lord,” so 
that He “heard him, and saved him out of all his 
troubles.” 

David’s subsequent behaviour at the Court of king 
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| 
Achish at Gath, where he feigned himself to be a | young shepherd was preferred above his brethren. 


lunatic, and the double-tongued way in which he 


| 
} 


dealt with that king afterwards at Ziklag, also show | 


that, according to his standard of morality, such words 


} 


as ‘guile and leasing ” must have had a more limited | 
| king, that prompted him to take up his sling against 


signification than we believe the Gospel allows, We 
must agree that, taking into account the low level of 
civilisation on which his age stood, David was indeed 
forémost among his cotemporaries. Not long before 
his time the people had been delivered up to a com- 
plete state of anarchy : *‘ There was no king in those 


days in Israel, and every man did that which was right | 


in his own eyes” (Judges xvii. 6). Saul’s government, 


which succeeded to this state of confusion, had not | 


contributed much towards improving the moral con- 
dition of the people. In such a state of things, a man 
like David—who, as he tells us in the 51st Psalm, 
could with tears bewail his adultery and murder, and 


who revered the servants of God, who served no other | 
| he knows himself near to Him, and when he pours out 


God but Jehovah, and kept his oaths most conscien- 
tiously, who honoured his parents (during the days of 
his persecutions he brought them in safety to the land 
of Moab), and who sacrificed everything for the main- 


And no wonder. That young shepherd, when follow- 
ing the sheep, found his delight in tuning his harp to 
the praise of his God. It was not the prospect of 
being praised by the people, and rewarded by the 


Goliath, but his burning zeal for the honour of the 
God of Israel, whose holy name he had heard reviled. 
Thus as love to his God directed his enmity (Ps. 
exxxix. 21), so it also guided his friendship. Had 
Jonathan not loved the Lord as he loved him, David 
would never have pressed him to his bosom. Accord- 
ingly, when his enemies had become so many that 
they “‘ would daily swallow-him up,” it is in his God 
that he puts his trust (Ps. lvi. 2-4); and when his 


| friends forsake him, it is in his God that he  encou- 


rages himself” (1 Sam. xxx. 6). To him God is his 
life’s beginning and end, the only true foundation and 
rock, When he breaks out into exultation, it is because 


his heart in doleful lamentations, it is because he feels 


| that his sins have made a separation between that 
| God and his soul. 


tenance of religion—was, in a moral sense, from his | 
| an instrument in the hand of the Holy Spirit to 


shoulders upward, higher than any of the people. 

But excellent as was David’s moral character for 
the time in which he lived, it was not merely that 
moral character which made him “‘ a man after God’s 
heart.” Even supposing his moral conduct had been 
as irreproachable as that of the young man who could 
say to Christ: ‘* All these things have I kept from 
my youth up” (Matt. xix. 20), he never would have 
occupied such a high place among the Old Testament 


| approached unto. 


saints, had not a higher motive than what we under- | 


stand by a pure moral principle animated him. It 
was the decidedly pious, God-seeking and God- 
honouring disposition of his heart, which made him 
the true David—the beloved of the Lord. It was 
his faith in Jehovah, as the only God of heaven and 
earth, as the only source of salvation, happiness, and 
blessing. It is true he was a sinner like all of us, 
but he thereby became exactly one of the strongest 
proofs for the truth, without which we all of us 
should be lost, that a man may be a friend, a be- 
loved one of God, though a sinner. In his life it is 


No wonder that such a man should have proved 


describe the person and character of the promised 
Messiah, in such a manner as no other prophet 
No other prophet, Isaiah not 
excepted, pictures to us the inward life of the 
Saviour with that careful minuteness and tenderness 
of colouring, which makes many a psalm of David 
little else than a photograph of our Lord’s expe- 
riences in the various stages of his life. Isaiah also 
describes our Lord’s sufferings; but we have only 
to put the 53rd of Isaiah in juxtaposition with the 


| 22nd Psalm, to notice at once the difference between 


these two unparalleled prophetic pictures. Isaiah 
chiefly depicts the sufferings in their outward form : 
he describes how the Lord was despised and rejected 


'of men; how He was wounded and bruised, slain 


very clearly brought out that two men may deserve | 


the name of sinner, and that they may yet differ like 
day and night as to the disposition of their heart. 
Saul and David both often transgressed the law of 
God, and, according to the standard of human judg- 
ment, David was perhaps even more guilty than Saul. 
But Saul fled with his sins away from God, proudly to 


and buried ; but he leaves it to the reader’s imagin- 
ation to picture out what the soul of Christ must 
have suffered. The whole of that prophecy is, in 
fact, like a vision, for the prophet, al] through the 
chapter, speaks in the third person of the Holy Suf- 
ferer, whose wounded and bruised image is, as it were, 
before his eyes. So he has only to paint what he be- 
holds. But the 22nd Psalm is no vision. Nor could 
most of the sufferings which are here described be so 
seen. They are invisible sufferings, mental agonies, 
excruciating torments of the inner man, which could 


not possibly be brought before another man by means 


retain them as his own; while David with his sins | 
took refuge with God, in order to have them taken | 


away. Both to Saul and to David sin was a tem- 
porary source of pleasure ; but to David that pleasure 
soon changed itself into grief. Thus even his sins 
brought out all the clearer that the key-note of his 
soul was a thirst after holiness, a’perfect peace of the 
heart through union with the Holy One of Israel. 
This ‘‘ thirsting after God” characterised him through- 
out his whole life. We observe it in him from the 
first moment we make his acquaintance. It was be- 
cause the Lord ‘looketh on the heart” that the 


of visible emblems. The man who is to describe such 
sufferings must, in some measure at least, have felt 
and experienced them ; he must, to some extent, have 
known what it is to be ‘‘ forsaken by God ;” what it 
is to be in such a state of horror as to cry out, ‘* My 
heart is like wax, it is melted in the midst of my 
bowels,” Still more so is this true where the mental 
sufferings of our adorable Substitute are described, as 
is the case in the 38th Psalm. These sufferings could 
never have been depicted so truly except by a man 
who had himself in some measure felt the unspeakable 
grief which a God-loving soul feels when, burdened 
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= 
with the guilt of sin, it finds itself in the presence of | its ordinary state. They then, certainly, constituted 


| 
| 


that holy and just God, and experiences, not only out- 
ward tribulation, but also that inward anguish which 
comes of an awakened conscience. Now, what we 
know of David’s life and experience gives us ground 
for looking upon him as a man who, so far as it was 
possible for a sinful man, on the one hand resembled 
Christ in his unquestionable love to God, and on the 
other resembled Him as a sufferer under the persecu- 
tions of wicked men, and also as a sufferer under the 
soul-crushing burden of sin. It is true, in David’s 
case it was the burden of his own sins he bore, 
whereas in the case of Christ it was the burden of 
others’ sins which was felt. It may be somewhat in- 
conceivable to our limited understanding, but if we 
believe that Christ really suffered in our stead as 
our true substitute, we must also believe that He as 
really felt the painful effects of our sins upon his soul 
as we know He felt them upon his body. The fact 
that Christ, when hanging on the cross, took David’s 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani on his lips, places this truth 
beyond any doubt. On an immensely greater scale, 
and with immensely greater intensity, his soul must 
have felt itself in a position similar to that in which 
David’s soul was when he wrote these words. But 
likewise must David, when writing them, have felt 
himself in a state of mind similar to that of Christ, 
though of course in an immensely narrower compass 
and weaker degree. It is owing to this identity 
between the person of David and that of Christ that 
the former could write in the first person while at the 
same time he was speaking of the latter. When ex- 
claiming (Ps. xxxviii. 8), ‘* J am feeble and sore broken : 





I have roared by reason of the disquietness of my | 


heart,” &c., he is describing his own personal suffer- 
ing, but at the same time the future suffering of his 
great Son, whose sufferings stood to his in the same 
proportion as the boundless ocean stands to one of 
its constituent drops. But as these descriptions were 
not merely issuing from an impulse of David’s own 
will (for ‘‘the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man,” 2 Pet. i: 21), but from the moving 
influence of the Holy Ghost, the drop often swelled 
to David’s mind as if essaying to take in the 
whole ocean. In other words, David’s feelings and 
perceptions were often so extended and intensified 
under the agency of the Spirit as to render it evi- 
dent to the enlightened reader, that One greater 
than David is speaking through him. Hence, his 
psalms abound with expressions which are evidently 
too strong to be understood only of his own expe- 
riences. These expressions must have so looked to 
himself, when he read them after the inspiration had 
subsided, and his mind had returned to something of 





| 


that portion of his writings which caused him to 
inquire and to search diligently what the Spirit that 
was in‘him did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ. In these hallowed in- 
quiries he must especially have been engaged when 
reading those expressions in his psalms, in which he 
describes his faith and hope in the future glory. 

As David was identified with Christ in his suffer- 
ing, so he was in his hoping and believing. It was 
the same God on whom he relied as Christ put 
his trust in; and the glory which he looked for- 
ward to was the same which was constantly before 
the eyes of Christ. What he believed and hoped was, 
so to speak, a microscopic photograph of the faith and 
hope of Jesus. Here again the Holy Spirit often 
caused him, when writing down his psalms, to expand 
his inspired imagination beyond himself, and to burst 
through the limits of his own experiences into those 
of his divine Antitype. Undoubtedly he always 
believed that one day he would rise again from the 
dead ; bat he never could have believed that he 
would not suffer corruption. Yet, while expressing 


| bir faith that God would not leave his soul in hell, he 


at the same time exults in the prospect that God will 
not suffer his Holy One to see corruption. We have 
the authority of the Apostle Peter (Acts ii, 29-31) 
for our belief that David, through speaking in the 
first person, ‘‘spake of the resurrection of Christ, 
that his soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh 
did see corruption.” This is a clear instance of the 
unity, and at the same time of the difference, that 
existed between David and Christ. There is much in 
these expressions which David could apply to him- 
self, Certainly, God would not leave his soul in hell, 
i.@, in the Hades. Nay, he could feel assured that 
one day he would rise with an incorruptible body 
out of the pit of corruption. Still, the expressions, 
as they were written there before his eyes, were too 
strong to be exclusively applicable to himself. He has 
seen corruption, and he knew he would see it. But 
he also knew that God had sworn with an oath to 
him, that of the fruits of his loins according to the 
flesh He would raise up Christ to sit on his throne. 
So he must have come to the conclusion, that at least 
one part of that prophecy was only applicable to that 
great Fruit of his loins. ‘‘ Seeing this before,” the 
Apostle says, ‘* he spoke of the resurrection of Christ.” 
To those who are able to compare spiritual things 
with spiritual, David may be said to be the Christ of 
the Old Testament and Christ the David of the New. 
The more we study the life and person of the one, the 
more we shall be able to understand the person and 
life of the other. Joun De Lizrpe 
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** ComE to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 
** What are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 


*¢ Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


Lone ago, in the dawn of the world’s history, in a 
distant country, there lived a man who had once 
been prosperous, happy, respected, in a very high 
degree ; but who, all at once, fell into great poverty 
and trouble. He lost all his property, all his children, 
and well-nigh his own life. He stood one day, or sat 
on the ground, bemoaning himself among his friends, 
recalling with a fond sadness vanished scenes, and 
bygone years. He talked much and long—as men 
are apt to talk, in hours of confidence, with listening 
friends about them—of what he had been and done 
in other days. It is a melancholy tale of departed 
glory—a dirge such as, happily, very few men can 
sing over their own life. We listen the more eagerly 
to his wailing, because the sorrow is so vast and so 
exceptional. He mourns like a king discrowned and 
exiled. He lights up for us in the melancholy re- 
miniscence, the palaces of pleasure that had been 
darkened, and the high walks of honour and useful- 
ness he has now ceased to tread. He speaks of a 
‘* secret” once with him, now lost : of **a candle” which 
once shone in his tabernacle, but which now burns no 
more: of a Divine ‘* presence” sheltering, sufficing, 
which then ‘ preserved” him, but from which he 
seems now cast out. Then ran the oil out of the 
rock for his anointing : then butter washed his steps. 
When he went, in those days, to the gate of the city, 
there was reverence: when he took his seat in the 
street there were the tokens of a universal regard— 
young men standing aside, aged men rising up, princes 
keeping silence. As he moved about from place to 
place the air became vocal with benedictions—the 
poor, the fatherless, and the widow joining in sweet 
chorus to his praise,—and so on through the multi- 
form aspects of a prosperity now withered and dead 
like autumn leaves. Who can but listen when so 
great a mourner speaks? Who can fail to sympa- 
thise with him in reverses so entire and desolating ? 

** But probably he has some chief comforts re- 
maining. His children will be about him, to soothe 
his griefs, and beguile the sense of his losses. They 
—young and fresh—will stay their father in his 
great need, and ere long they will make life green 
about him again.” Ah, no! This touches the ten- 
derest point in all his sorrow. He takes up their 
names also into his lament. He tells us that they are 
all gone; and he secures, as he could in no other 
way, the freshest and homeliest sympathy of every 
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, true father and mother in the world, just by one 
| short, thrilling note in his long, sad dirge of grief— 
“ When my children were about me!” Is not that 
the tenderest touch of all? Does it not take usin a 
moment to our own homes, and back along the line of 
past years, and away to churchyards far and near, 
and up to heaven? Let us linger for a little on an 
expression so full of suggestiveness, and—not for- 
getting the Patriarch who gives us the seed for our 
thought—let us apply his words in different ways to 
ourselves, 


I, 

When our children are children, we should really 
have them ‘about us.” Job’s children (for by this 
time we all know that he is the mouruer) were 
‘‘about him” in the days of his prosperity.- I do 
not know that we should be justified in supposing 
that he had his children in much closer personal 
association with him than was usual with godly parents 
of the time. It is certainly worthy of notice that 
they are named particularly at the opening and the 
ending of the book. We are told the number of hix 
sons, and the names of his daughters. He tells us, 
too, how ‘‘ fair” they were, and we seem to sce the 
sheen of their Arabian beauty. He tells us of *‘ sons” 
and of ** sons’ sons’’ even to ** four generations.” He 
“saw” them all. We feel that he took delight in 
seeing them, in having them ‘about him,” when he 
was a young father, aud when he was an old Patriarch. 

The highest and godliest nurture still is that which 
keeps the children beside the parents through the 
earlier years of life, in the fresh formative time, when 
there are beginnings of things that will never end. 
When the little birds are in the mest the parent birds 
are seldom far or long away. The human instinct 
prompting to love, and care, and nourishment, ought 
to be as strong. It usually is fora while. But in 
many cases only for a while, a little while. Many 
things arise to interrupt the continuity, and impair 
the energy of parental presence and influence by that 
presence, with children. Many things—some of them 
without our will, some of them directly the fruit of 
our will or state. 

The occupations of life with capable men and 
women are numerous, engrossing, and very ex- 
hausting. So that even a loving father, who is 
toiling for his children all day long, coming home 
spent at night, is not sorry to find that his children 
are two stories nearer heaven than he, and that he is 
not likely to see any more of them for the day. In 
the morning he must “take time by the forelock,” 
and business by its opportunities, and men as he can 
| find them ;—he has no leisure for the children. So 
| comes and goes many a precious day in which little 

hearts are forming themselves, and little lives are 
taking shape in character, thoughts growing into prin- 
| ciples, feelings becoming settled emotions—all without 
'so much as there might be of that calm and great 
_ thing—a parent’s presence, Such a man has his 
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| 
children in his house, but he has not got them ‘about | 
him.” Nobody in the world would think of them as 
neglected children. All the neighbourhood knows | 
them to be as clean as the morning and as fresh as the 
rose. The only pity is that father, and perhaps | 
mother too, do not see so much as they should do of | 
the beauty of the growing—do not catch the morning 
and evening and noonday fragrance of their own 
children, and do not shed on them more of that sweet 
and priceless element in a child’s education—a parent’s 
present care and love, so that the beauty may not | 
fade, so that the fragrance may not die. 

The child’s education in many cases, surely in too | 
many, brings on an early separation from home and 
parental presence. It is found not to be convenient, or 
judged not desirable, to have home and school together 
—going to school in the morning, coming home at night. 
But it seems to’me, that where that is at all possible, 
it is by much the best arrangement for at least the 
earlier years of youth. Undoubtedly absence from 
home has its own advantages to the young. The 
power of such absence is sometimes wonderful, in 
developing character, increasing self-reliance, vivifying 
early memories, endearing the home from which 
absence is something of a daily banishment. But if 
that absence comes too soon, the probability will be 
so much less that the young scholar has in him the 
germs of right character to be developed ; the youth- 
ful memories will be the fewer; the resistance to 
temptation will be the less ; and the moral result of 
the whole more doubtful. It is God’s way that the 
children, while young, should be “‘ about” the parents. 
That was the way in the olden time. Happily it has 
been the way down through alltime. It has ripened 
the richest fruits of goodness in human character. It 
has made the noblest men and women. Still it will 
be found, in all but exceptional cases, that home—be 
it tent of the desert or house of the city—and daily 
presence of father and mother—be they of high or 
low degree—are more for the child than any other 
persons or things that can be substituted. They are 
great days for after meaning, and far-off power and 
influence, the days when “ our children are about us.” 


IL 


When our children are about us, we should consider 
with Job that ve are prosperous. We have at least 
this element of prosperity although the rest may be 
wanting, or may not be in such fullness as the Patri- 
arch possessed them. The rivers of oil do not flow 
for you, perhaps, -The city streets do not give reve- 
rence. No one refrains talking because you are pre- 
sent. You are very wnlike Job in some of these 
outward respects. But you are like him at least in 
this, that ‘* your children are about you.” And be- 
cause they are yours, they are as much to you as his 
ever were to him. Perhaps you have one as bright 
as his Jemima (although Jemima was not born when 
he spoke thus, and the children mentioned here were | 
all dead and gone), as bright as Jemima (the day) ; 
one as fragrant as Kezia (cassia), shedding perfume 
through the house; or one as plentiful in goodness 
as Keren-Happuch. Yow know what your children | 
are; strangers do not. Nothing is more common | 








in society than pleasantries about the partialities of 
parents ; but perhaps few pleasantries have in general |} 
less foundation. That there arc parents who can see 
no faults in their children, although these faults are | 
patent to every one else, and who therefore allow | 
them to grow up self-willed, rude, a nuisance to all | 
about them, is unfortunately true. Such parents 
generally have, soon or late, in these very children, | 
full punishment of their own blindness. But we are 
persuaded that the case in general is rather this,— 
that what strangers or unobservant neighbours would | 
hastily call a parent’s partiality, is really only a feel- 
ing produced, or a course of conduct drawn out bya | 
parent’s better knowledge. Only those who are in | 
close relations with children can tell what they are. | 
How they are tempted! How they struggle! How 
they overcome! How they do their noble acts, and 
also sink into their own little meannesses occasionally 
among the toys! in the playground! with their les- | 
| 
| 





sons! How shall a stranger or a friend presume to 
conclude that your boy is rude because he is salient ? 
As well call the clematis rude that will climb over the 
wall; or the little burn that will have its leaps before 
it is quenched in the silent river. How shall he say 
that your girl is forward, because she is frank; or 
stupid, because she is shy? He had better be careful 
and not quite so sure. Children are great mysteries, 
Friends do not understand them. Teachers do not 
understand them. Theorists do not understand them. 
Foot rule experience will never measure them. Nor 
can the parental experiences of by-gone times serve 
much for living parents and children. Each child is 
a new problem to be solved. Each child is ‘¢a new 
thing under the sun”—the only new thing there is. 
All else is old. Matter is as old as creation ; spirits 
are as new as the moment of time, or the creative 
inspiration of God from which they were born. Each 
child comes into the world charged with manifold 
life, gifted and dowered with faculties, forces, laws, || 
affections, sublime possibilities, A child is a great 
mystery, as yet unrevealed to any; but the nearest 
approach to an understanding of the mystery is just 
that thing which is called slightingly ‘‘a parent’s 
partiality.” No doubt there is the instinctive feeling 
which accounts for much, But there is also the 
better knowledge. 

The children are about us, thus, as a part of our 
prosperity. So regard them. Soenjoy them. Take | 
heed that the affection, which we justify, is not merely | 
human, but divine. Put them where this now child- 
less man puts his, in the vivid but mournful picture 
he draws of his vanished joys, in divine presence in 
the house—“ the Almighty with you, your children || 
about you!” ‘* Lo the children are an heritage from || 
the Lord, and the fruit of the womb is his reward.” 
The blessing of the Lord is making you rich—rich 
inleed if you have ‘‘the secret,” if you have ‘‘ the 
children.” 

Children are not only a blessing, they are also a 
trouble and a care, and many parents dwell mostly on 
that side of the children. They see them through 
the shadows of the cares they have about them. 
They are vexed with their thoughtlessness, They are 
wearied many a time, as they well may be, with all 
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the toilsome and ceaseless attentions they require. 
They are discouraged by their little naughty ways. 
‘¢ Let us pass over to the other side,” and see them 
in the light of the land from which they came, and to | 
which, by God’s help, we may lead them back. Look | 
at the glory on their faces. See the sweet blossom- 
ings of better things, which may indeed be nipt, but 
which may also ripen, and all the more surely if you 
will think so, to richest fruit. Looking thus upon 
them from the side where ‘their angels” see them, 
‘‘who do always behold the face of Our Father in | 
heaven,” you will forget the toil, and the worry, and | 
the care ; you will not remember against them former | 
transgressions ; you will forgive them all their sins ; 

you will bring them up with you as into the old 

patriarch’s tent, as into Jacob’s Bethel; you will | 
present them all, ‘‘the infant of days” included, 
before the Lord. And as a prosperous man or woman, 
as one whom the Lord hath blessed, you will say 
over the old words: *‘ When the Almighty is with 
me! when my children are about me !” 


Ta. 


When our children are about us, we should tend | 
them very carefully, and train them up in the way 
they should go, that when they are old they may not 
depart from it. Everything else that constitutes any | 
considerable part of a man’s prosperity, requires to be 
kept and nourished—his house, his pictures, his 
garden, his fields, his money, his friendships, his | 
position in life, his character, all need watching and 
nourishing continually. Let him play the sluygard | 
with any of them and they are so far lost. For they | 
are parts of a world that “‘ never continueth in one 
stay.” It is eminently so with the children. We 
lose them every day even when we have them, if we 
do not keep them as a man keeps his treasure. They 
can only be kept by training, growth, development. 
They are houses—little ‘* banqueting houses ””—where | 
our loves and hopes have sweetest entertainment. | 
But if they are not kept, you will soon sea the 
weather-stain, the gaping rent, the incipient decay. 
If the house is to wear and retain ‘‘ the similituds of | 
a palace,” it must be ** polished ” day by day. They 
are little pictures, fairer than human hand ever | 
painted, in which the gazing eye will find far depths, 
rich colourings, the endless play of light and shadow, 
the mantling of the individual expression, and a 
living beauty through the whole that cannot be de- | 
scribed. But as the most valuable pictures grow vile | 
with blots when hung within touch of the rude and 
careless, or hideous with cobwebs and dust when 
left in a deserted room, so those sweet living | 
pictures soon catch the stains of rude commerce and 
careless society, when too much exposed to them ; 
soon darken and degenerate if they are but neglected. | 
They are gardens, fairer and more fragrant than 
Solomon’s, in which he ‘*‘ planted trees of all kinds of 
fruit.” But you will soon see the weed, the wildness, 
the overgrowth, if you do not dig, and cut, and bend, | 
and train, and water. It is instructive that the best 
flowers and plants of the garden are mostly the 
ultimate forms and products of far simpler and wilder | 
things, The beauty and the fruitfulness, the deeper | 


| peculiarity of each. 





colouring, the double blossoming, the affluent size, 


the luscious flavour—these are all refinements and 
elaborations of skill and taste, Well, a family is 
just a garden of God, where are those living immortal 
plants called children (who all have something of the 
wildness of nature in them), and by gracious help we 


are to nurture and raise them up into the finer and 


nobler forms of grace. We are to labour until we 
have them so that we can ask our best ‘* Beloved ” to 


| **come into his garden to eat his pleasant fruits.” If 


a garden be too fine an emblem for all conditions of 
human life, take the plainer emblem of the field. 
How beautiful and how bountiful is a harvest field 
when the corn is yellow-ripe, and the glad farmer 
walks behind the long row of reapers and watches 
the busy sickle and the falling swath! But what 
ploughing was in that field long ago, when the day 
was short and the snow was falling! What harrow- 
ing of the clods amid the chill spring showers ! 
What plentiful sowing during seed-time! What 
anxious watching days when the weather was fitful! 
Now, *‘when the children are about us,” is the time 
for the ploughing, and the harrowing, and the sow- 
ing, and the watching. By and by ‘ cometh harvest,” 
bringing over-payment of all toil, presagiug the 
richer garnerage of heaven. 

All Christain training is summed up in this: 
‘*Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” This general exhortation has so many 
parts in it that we cannot even name them. But 
these are some. 

Look to the health of the body, for that is the basis 
in this world of other things. No studies or accom- 
plishments should be allowed to injure that; for 
that, when injured, will affect injuriously all the 
higher things. 

Consider, as far a3 may be, the temperament and 
There is a divine individualism 
of each soul, before which, when we find it, we should 
bow down as in the presence of a pure work of God, 
and to which we should yield as we do to the great 
steady laws. 

Give the mind knowledge of proper kinds, in due 
measures, at seasonable times. 

Develop the affections, truly and tenderly, under 


| the leadings and breathings of the royal law of love. 


Try to put habits into the life of industry, care- 
fulness, and benevolence, from the very first, that the 
powers may work by these more easily. 


Provide for times of recoil and relaxation. Never 


| be afraid of play—of what even might seem idleness 
| to another if you are sure that it is wholesome rest. 


When are children to learn to think, how are they to 
get the love of prayer, if they have not their little 
spaces of quietness allowed them like others? Some 
of them I fancy have no great affection for ‘ the 
little busy bee” that is always brought humming 
about their heads asa teacher. They will be apt to 


| like the owl quite as well, which does nothing but look 
| as ho sits up on the tree, hooting at the silent night. 


But the ‘bee herself is as idle anl luxurious as any 
creature can be, for more than half the year. Let 
the bee ‘bo a winter teacher as well as a summer oue, 
and join relaxation to activity. 
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Above all, try to secure the whole heart for God. | 
Everything must bend to that. The whole manifold | 
culture should grow up into that. Throw around 
them, as you may instrumentally, so much of the 

Fatherhood of God, that they shall not be able with- | 
out a tremendous and distressing struggle to leave it, 

and when at last away from it shall not be able to 


live without it. Let them know, without mistake, | 


from your own lips, in face-to-face communication, 

that the good Shepherd loves them, is watching them | 
with kindly care, is calling them by name, and waiting 

for their following. When they follow Him, you | 
may sing in gladness and thankfulness of heart. 

You may consider that God has given you plentiful | 
harvest. 


IV. 


‘*When our children are about us,” we should be 
careful, not only to teach but to learn the lessons 
which they can teach us. Children teach lessons 
which are taught in no other school than the one they 
keep ; or at any ratein no other so well. They are | 
Professors in Christ’s College. He gives to each, a | 
chair ; and although their audience sometimes is but | 
scant, and their prelections little heeded, they go on | 
teaching still. Since the day when that little child, 
unknown by name to the world, in fame immortal, 
stood up in the centre of the eager group at the 
Saviour’s bidding, and by his ingenuousness and sim- 
plicity gave his lecture to Disciples, Apostles, Phari- 
sees, Fathers and Mothers, and all beholders, the 
children have been teaching in the kingdom ; and they | 
will teach until the last returning sinner enters as a 
little child into the kingdom of heaven. 

They teach faith, What believers they are! 
They hardly ever doubt. How they trust your word, 
your wisdom, your strength, your love, as soon as you 
give them the least occasion. Your little boy or girl 
would cling to you in utter simple trust, and lie in 
your arms a little believer, if you stepped from the 
Table Rock at Niagara, or from a vessel’s side into the 
Bea. 


| 





They teach contentment. For they are pleased 
with simple pleasures. They are happy when the | 
sun shines; and if the day is dark, they can find 
happiness under the clouds. They have not ‘‘learned” 
as yet, “‘in whatsoever state they are, therewith to 
be content.” But they are content if the outward 
conditions ef life are tolerably pleasant. They have 
no remembrance of the sorrows of yesterday, no | 
apprehension of the tears of to-morrow. 

They teach humility, for they do not ‘exercise 
themselves in great matters, or in things too high for 
them.” Their plans are short and small. If they | 
misgive—well. Never mind, they can build again. 
There is plenty of sand on the shore. 

Ah, how well were it if we could learn from them | 
in these respects! There is a whole group of virtues 
which our children, while yet they are about us, are 
teaching us, whether we are learning them or not. It 
is beautiful, and yet sad, to see the children teaching 
when the parents and others are not learning. The 
parents perhaps have their plans of social ambition, 
and are striving hard to rise. The children are con- 








tent if the sun is bright, if grass is green, if flowers 
are pretty, if bread is sweet and water cool, if the 
floor is firm enough to walk upon, and the bed is soft 
enough for sleep. The parents have their cares and 
their fears lest they should have to go downward in 
the social scale. Because they are a little poorer than 
once, they are going to lose some of their friends. 
(What worthy friends they must be! and oh, what a 
sorrowful pity to lose them!) Or, they are going into 
a smaller house, because, perhaps, they do not any 
longer need the larger, or because it is now a little 
above their circumstances, They will go away some- 
times into another neighbourhood, just that they may 
go down that little incline unseen. ‘ The children ” 
all this time would take any friends that were plea- 
sant—cottagers’ children, workmen’s children, would 
do quite well. A few hours would suffice to begin a 
real friendship. They would go to any house that 
sheltered them, and be pleased with the little rooms 
as a nice change from the larger. Nay, they would 
go with you if you had not a house to go to at all. 
They would wander with you, checrily enough, along 
country lanes, and beside heJgerows and old walls. 
They would sleep with you by hay-ricks and in harvest 
fields, or under the shelter of the trees, soothed and 
rocked to rest, unless the weather were too chill, by 
the music of the pines, and pleased by the new lamp- 
light of the stars. 

If it be said that a good deal of such contentment 
is the result of sheer ignorance, and therefore cannot 
be seriously proposed to reasonable persons for their 
instruction or imitation, a good answer is, that the 
cares and anxieties of grown-up people are largely the 
fruit of mere imagination and mistake. They conjure 
up difficulties which have no real existence ; they fear 
evils that never come ; they are poor often in imagi- 
nary poverty ; sick with pains they never feel ; dark 
when the sun is shining; dying and dead a hundred 
times before the real dying and the one only death 
*‘ appointed” come. Surely, therefore, it were well 
if the care-furrowed faces of father and mother could 
in any way catch at least a little of the smoothness 


| and openness and ‘sufficient unto the day ” look, of 


their ‘‘ children when they are about them.” 
¥, 

When our children are about us, we should antici- 
pate the time when, as in the case of the Patriarch, 
they will all be away. 

** How the children leave us, and no traces 
Linger of that smiling angel-hand— 

Gone! For,ever gone, and in their places 

Weary men and anxious women stand.” 

Watch, and within the brief circuit of a year, 
sometimes even in the course of a few months, you 
will see a change in the little faces. Take photo- 
graphs of them, and if you happen to lay them by for 
a few years, and then open the book, you will have a 
surprise. You will have something like the feeling— 
** Why, I have lost these children. Surely they have 
gone from me. Has God taken them?” No. They 
are “about” you still, They are beside you now, 
looking at the pictures, much amused that they should 
be pictures of themselves. They can see no resem- 
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pblance to the image they see every day in the glass. | 
So they vanish from us, even when they live, and we | 
see them no more. The infant is the infant but for a | 
little. The little girl with the ringlets is a wayfarer 

who is tarrying with you only fora night. She will 

go on again in the morning towards womanhood. And 

the sunny boy will keep her company on the way to 

his manhood. Very soon now you will see touches of 

the manhood and the womanhood on their faces. Then 

will come their loves, their marriages, their cares, 

their children—and you will be grandfather and grand- 

mother before you know. Many are taking these 

honours continually while yet they are not old. Their 

children conspire to crown them without their leave, 

although, generally, much to their delight. Then a 

few years more, and your children’s children will leave 

you as they shoot up into men and women. You 

will have to reach across two generations then to find 

the children, 

Nor can we forget that there are always some who 
far outstrip the rest—who do not glide away on feet 
along the earthly ways, but who have wings woven in 
silence on which they fly up to the fields of heaven. 
We have spoken of the facial change as children grow 
to be men and women: but there is another change 
which sometimes comes on a young face, which be- 
tokens a growth quite out of this world, and a putting 
on of the beauty and glory of another. A change 


this, sad at first to see, sorrowful exceedingly to our | 


earthly affections. Yet a change growing more and 
more fair to look on, a rebuke to our sorrow, a life- 
long memory to our love. 
‘* Have we not caught that smiling 
On some beloved face, 
As if some heavenly sound were wiling 
The soul from our earthly place : 
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The distant sound and sweet, 
Of the Master’s coming feet. 


*¢ We may clasp the loved one faster, 
And plead for a little while ; 
But who can resist the Master ? 
And we read, by that brightening smile, 
That the tread we do not hear 
Is drawing surely near, 


** Then, gently enters the Master; 
Through the room his garments sweep, 
And our trembling hearts beat faster, 
And our eyes forget to weep: 
For now, we can hear Him say, 
‘Thou shalt be there to-day.’” 


And so we lose them, And many a Job stands 
amid the relics of the past, looking back, and plain- 
tively or thankfully recalling the days when the 
children were about him. Well, but look forward. 
Antedate the time. Anticipate the inevitable sever- 
ance, and work for the formation of the deeper, the 
immortal union. If you have wealth—heart property 
—in these children, as children, know it now ; for the 
riches will ‘‘make to themselves wings, and flee 
away.” If you have nurture to give them, suitable 
to their tenderness, preparation for their strength, 
give it now; in a little while they will be too hard 
and strong in nature’s growth to take it, If there are 
lessons which the Master would have you learn of 
them while they are yet young, and which they can- 
not teach, nor you learn of them when they are older, 
then learn the lessons now, for soon the little faces 
will be seen no more at your table, the patter of the 
little feet heard no more in your rooms. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 


THE THREE BOYS. 


Z. 


THERE dwélt a child in a mountain cave, 

Where all was sheltered, and calm, and still, 

And a tranquil lake on its slumbering wave 

Mirrored the form of each fir-clad hill. 

Wild clusters of roses round it grew, 

O’er which the breath of the south wind 
blew ; 

And spots of greenness in wood or glade 

Lay half in the sunshine and half in shade. 


That home with an endless peace was blest ; 
No evil discord might mar its rest ; | 


No fitful tempest-howl was heard, 

Nor boding seream of ill-omened bird ; | 
No sound but the music the streamlets make, | 
And the gentle plash of the rippling lake, 

And the thrush’s voice from the friendbhy trees, 

And the nightingale’s holiest melodies. 

No sight but water, and rock, and wood, 

All beauties of the field and flood ; 

And the deep blue sky which bends over all, 

Where the stars hold nightly festival, 

And the Eastern sun, like a glorious king, 

Rides forth in his rare apparelling ; 

Or, fairer and gentler far than day, 

The moon’s soft beams on the waters play. 





Such was the home of the mountain boy, 
And it filled his heart with a solemn joy ; 
For Nature was there to feed his eye 

With all her beauties of form and hue ; 

And his ear drank in her harmony, 

As the thirsty flower drinks the evening dew. 


And within was treasured a goodly store 

Of volumes filled with a golden lore : 

He read of the Truths which in every age 

Have flowed from the lips of bard and sage— 

And of men—his brothers—the great and brave, 

Who were true and fearless, and strong to save. 

He would trace from the dawn of the world’s first 
sun 

The wondrous course which the ages run ; 

And as he turned from earth’s outward things, 

Rose up strange inner questionings : 

His spirit searched itself—its eye 

Looked out on all life’s mystery. 

His was all knowledge that draws its birth 

From the works of God that are seen on earth ; 

And yet to him it was also given 

To read high truths in the starry heaven. 

His soul would pierce to the deep hid springs 

Whence flows the tide of all human things, 
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And from the mountain-summits gaze 

Through wreathéd mist and floating haze, 

On the central law of the mighty maze. 

He yearned, like the wise in the strange far East, 
To worship Wisdom as Nature’s pr jest. 

Still soaring up from the things of sight 

To the higher forms of the world of light, 

Till his soul the way to its birth-place won, 
Where Beauty, and Order, and Truth are one. 


3ut he dwelt alone ; there were none to share 
His joys or sorrows, his hope or fear. 

No answering heart, and no gentle eye 
Told their tale of a human sympathy. 

He never had known a father’s voice, 

He never had looked on a mother’s smile ; 

In no brother’s heart could his own rejoice, | 
No sister’s fondness his thoughts beguile. 
They had passed away in his life’s first hour, 
And were to him but as names of power. 
His life flowed onward as it began, 

Away from the presence and haunts of man. 
The passing years of no changes told ; 
Though he grew in wisdom, his heart was cold. 
Knowledge, and Beauty, and Truth were there, 

3ut what could the absence of Love repair ? 





Il. 


Turnre are different homes in this world of ours, 
And many are noble, and great, and fair ; 
There are knightly castles, and ladies’ bowers, 
And courts of kings with their pomp and glare. 
But one palace arose in an Eastern land, 
More noble and great than all others to sce ; 
You might deem it the work of a fairy hand, 
From the trouble and toil of earth set free. 


There were marble columns in stately pride, 
In long deep avenues, side by side, 

And forms of beauty, and emblems fair, 

By the graver’s cunning were sculptured there ; 
And the fragrant shrubs that rose betw een, 
With their twintd foliage, served to screen 
From the golden light of a cloudless sky, 
The sight which shrank from its brilliancy, | 
Here, through the length of the gorgeous hall, 
Was heard the song of the fountain’s fall; | 
And earliest flowers their odours shed, 

Ere yet their life’s fresh bloom had fled ; | 
And birds of song from their warbling throats | 
Poured forth their free and rejoicing notes. 


In this home of beauty there dwelt the heir 
Of the lordly wealth that was treasured there. | 
He was young and happy; nor grief nor pain 

On his bright clear brow had impressed its stain ; 

He never had known a desire denied, 

Nor had felt the pang of a humbled pride. 

There were countless vassals, who strove with awe 
To obey the will which to them was law; 
All eager and quick, at each word to raise 
The pleasant cry of a courtier’s praise. | 
All blessings of-home were his—the bliss 
Of a father’s smile, of a mother's kiss; | 
And the strong deep love that knows nought of fear, | 
Of brothers true-hearted, and sisters dear. | 
So bright was the home of that kingly boy, 
You might deem it filled with a priceless joy : 
If Riches, and Power, and Pleasure could bless, | 
His was a perfect happiness. 


But he never had known what it was to live, | 
Nor in what we enjoy, but in what we give. | 
He had never been taught that his love should spread, | 
And, like Heaven’s own sunshine, on all be shed. 
They thought it right that he should not know 

The sorrows of men, in their want and woe; 

They made his home like a charméd spot, 
Where trouble and suffering entered not ; 


And hence it was that no grateful poor, 

Were gathered in troops round that pal ice-door ; 
No prayer of blessing arose to Heaven 

For loving aid with a kind heart given. 

His home was happy, his joy was free, 

One flow of unbroken gaiety ; 

But, because this was so, he had no pat 

In the deeper joy of a human heart. 


ITI. 


Anp a third child dwelt in a cheerless room, 
Which chilled the heart with its depth of gloom ; 
In the darkest street of a dreary town, 

Where never the light of the sun flowed down, 
And the blue of heaven was but faintly seen, 


And no fields were there with their freshening green ; 


No song of birds from o’ershadowing trees, 
And no scent of wild flowers on the breeze. 
Thick clouds of smoke, and of vapours dim, 
Were all the sky that appeared to him; 
And all day long in his ears did meet 

The vexing sounds of the bustling street. 


Long years that boy on his couch had lain, 

And his every limb was racked with pain ; 

On his white thin face was a shadowy gleam, 

Like the light of the moon on a woodland stream ; 
And on wasted form and features pale, 

The throbs of anguish had left their trail. 

All life long he had known but sorrow, 

Nor was his the hope of a brighter morrow ; 

The pain that began with the infant's breath 
Must last till the touch of the Angel, Death. 


He never had gazed on the heavens above, 
Which tell us tales of a Father’s love ; 

He never had learnt from the stars of night 
The wisdom they bring from the worlds of light ; 
It was much for him, on a summer’s day, 

If one faint, and feeble, and struggling ray 
Could cast the shadows athwart the gloom 
That dwelt in that sick child’s lonely room. 
He never had heard the joyous sea 

Peal forth its jubilant melody ; 

He never had gathered, in wood or glade, 
The flowers that lurk in the hedge-row’s shade ; 
Nor shared the vigour of those who breathe 
The freshening air of the mountain heath. 
One sickly stem of a town-grown flower 

Was to him a treasure, which, hour by hour, 
He would fondly watch as a token true 

From that world of beauty he never knew. 
But, ’mid all his sorrow, the boy was calm 
As one who has gained a martyr’s palm. 

As the deep night silence round him flowed, 
His heart, like the heart of an angel, glowed ; 
And the bells that told of the passing time, 
Were to him as the everlasting chime. 


A white cross hung on that lowly bed, 

And when he looked on it, he smiled ; 
For he thought of the Christ who on it bled, 

And that thought all anguish and pain beguiled. 
He knew that his Lord, who once for him 
Had known the woe, and the darkness dim, 
Would help him get to his home above, 
The o’ershadowing wings of a Father's love. 


So the love that dwelt in his spirit pure 

Could all pain and anguish of earth endure ; 

He only prayed that ’ twere his to bear 

His witness true of that Father's care. 

His prayer was granted ; and he could teach, 
With a mightier magic than that of speech, 

Of those truths of power, and that kingdom blest, 
Where his yearning heart found its perfect rest. 
Rough world-worn men would sit and learn 
From his feeble lips till their heart would burn ; 
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And the thoughts of long-forgotten years The lonely boy to whom wisdom gave 
Burst forth anew into cleansing tears. | All knowledge that lies on this side the 
The laughing children would leave their play grave ; 
As he taught them how, and to Whom to pray ; | The joyous boy, who was born to be 
And men of knowledge his presence sought, | The favourite child of luxury ; 
To be by his patient suffering taught ; And the suffering boy, with his life-long pain, 
For then alone in their hearts they knew | Yet strong in his faith to count it gain — 
That the hopes they read of were real and true. | Now te]l me, which of these children three, 
- Were it thine to choose, thou would’st wish 
Thou hast heard the tale of these children three, to be ? 
How each was happy in his degree : E. H. P. 





SPOKEN FROM A CITY PULPIT, ON AN AFTERNOON AT HOME. 
‘* And the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.”—phes, vi. 17. 


Uronanother day,*it was my great privilege to speak know that he has been too successful in making men 
to you on a subject which should always warm a Chris- do what really comes to falling down and worshipping 
tian heart : to speak to you of the ‘‘ Holy Scriptures, him,—as all wrong-doing does,—by temptation infi- 
which are able to make wise unto salvation, through nitely less than that. But the sword of the Spirit, 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” We have seen how which is the Word of God, did, as it were, in that 
‘¢ Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the moment flash in his eyes, and disarm and defeat him: 
Holy Ghost :” how ‘All scripture is given by inspi- for “Then, saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, 
ration of God; and is profitable for doctrine, for re- Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve. Then the 
In my text to-day, you may see our Bibles described devil leaveth Him.” That home-thrust drove him 
in a different way. You find here how St. Paul, clean away. And let us, when we are assailed by 
telling of the various parts of the Christian soldier’s Satan (and every temptation to think, say, or do 
armour, makes mention of ‘The sword of the Spirit, wrong may justly be regarded as an assault by Satan 
which is the Word of God.” To the like effect is the or one of his emissaries)—let us defend ourselves with 
imagery in a text in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; where the same weapon which was so effectual in our Sa- 
we read that ‘* The word of God is quick and powerful, | viour’s hand : let us defend ourselves with this wea- 
and sharper than any two-edged sword’: piercing even | pon against all temptation. It is a great thing to 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the _ have it always at hand: a great thing to have our 
joints and marrow ; and is a discerner of the thoughts | memory so stored with little texts of Holy Scripture, 
and intents of the heart.” | that just at the right moment one fitted for the occa- 

Let me say here, that I do not intend to found my | sion may arise, to be a lamp to our feet and a light 
entire discourse upon the imagery suggested in the | to our path; to be a sword in our hand that shall 
text: I wish that we may further expatiate over the | pierce and slay the temptation, or put it to flight at 
subject of God’s Word, and think of certain matters of | least for the time. And indeed we know what a 
special interest and importance at this present day, | mighty weapon the sword of the Spirit has proved in 
Yet let us first think of the truth that is particularly | many exigencies, besides those of personal temptation 
set forth in the description of the Word of God as “the | assailing the believer himself. It has driven away 
sword of the Spirit.” And thus thinking, and in all | temptation to sin, temptation to doubt God, tempta- 
we say and hear, let us pray for the guidance, light, | tion to run madly and desperately down to ruin, —as- 
and love, of that Blessed and Divine Being by whose | sailing some other soul. Now, when the devil was 
inspiration all Scripture was given at first through the | trying to make a poor sinful creature despair of God’s 
holy men of God that wrote and spake it; and by | mercy and Christ’s love : when the devil drove such 
whose continued agency it is still made efficacious to | a poor sinner to the wretched mood which burst out 
convert the sinner, and to cheer and build up the saint, | in the miserable moan, ‘‘ It is too late for me,—too 

‘<The sword of the Spirit,” says our text, “is the | late,—I am lost !”—oh what a blow was dealt on 
Word of God:” meaning not the sword the Holy | that cruel and wicked enemy, by one who had that 
Ghost uses himself, but the sword he gives us to use, | ready command of the sword of the Spirit as to be 
This sword has been used by our Saviour himself, | able on the instant to say, ‘‘ Then you are the very 
You all remember how, when Satan assailed Him, | man Christ came to save: for the Son of Man is 
our Master foiled him and drove him away for the | come to seck and to save that which was lost Si 
time, just with this weapon. Here is the story in | Many are the poor despairing souls from which that 
the best of all words. ‘‘ Again, the devil taketh Him | touch from the sword of the Spirit has sent the great 
up into an exceeding high mountain, and showeth | adversary away ! Yes, the sword of the Spirit is the 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of | Word of God. It is a grand thing to meet tempta- 
them ; and saith unto Him, all these things will I | tion with a text of Scripture: not to enter into a ne- 
give thee, if thou fall down and worship me.” There, | gociation with evil in any shape, nor to try to put a 
my friends, the tempter made his assault : and we | different face on what your heart tells you is wrong ; 
| nor to consider how near some pleasant wrong thing 








* See page 169, 
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you can go without entirely abandoning right. Just | 
hold by some plain precept of God’s Word, and that will 
keep you straight. You may not be able to unravel | 
the arguments by which your own sinful heart, or | 
some bad companion, may try to persuade you that it | 
is no great matter to deviate a little from the even | 
path when so much profit or pleasure is to be got by | 
it : but just hold by the Word of God: that never 
shades away the difference between right and wrong : | 
hold by that, and you are safe. ‘* The wages of sin 
is death.” That puts an end for ever to all vain 
fancies that any sin is light. Then such a text as 
‘¢ Lie not one to another,” makes short work of all 
proposals to make things pleasant by a little colour- | 
ing or smoothing down of plain unvarnished fact. 

I said, a little ago, that seeing God’s Word is the 
sword with which the Christian can so effectually put 
down and drive away temptation, it is a great thing 
to have our memory well stored with precious little 
sentences of Holy Scripture. It is quite right to say 
that: we must use diligently all our natural powers, 
But do not fancy that a retentive memory, or a ready 
memory, or presence of mind, is the thing that will 
seasonably bring to remembrance the text of Scrip- 
ture that is wanted. Neither are you to think that 
a clear perception of a text’s meaning, or a readiness 
to give it all the consideration due to it, is the thing 
that will make it effectual to do what is wanted. No, 
my friends, what is needful to put the sword in your 
hands at the critical moment, and to make it do its 
work effectually, is the Blessed Spirit whose sword it 
is. It is that gracious One, who will bring to our 
thoughts the text that fits the time; and who will 
make it, not so many common words, but something 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword. You remember our Blessed Redeemer’s pro- 
mise, that the Blessed Spirit should be our Remem- 
brancer, ‘* These things have I spoken unto you, 
being yet present with you. But the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, He shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you!” I will not waste 
a moment of our little time in showing you that these 
words, first spoken by our Saviour to his Apostles, 
convey a promise that it is ours too, But, Christian 
friends, when in some exigency, some season of temp- 
tation or perplexity, or depression and doubt, the 
well-remembered words flash upon us, or steal gently 
into our heart, and everything is clear and hopeful, 
and we are calmed and strengthened and cheered, and 
feel that the short text is indeed God’s message to us, 
—do not let us think that it is very lucky we thought 
of the right verse at the right time ; do not let us be 
glad we have so good a memory, nor even stop at 
being thankful that on Sunday evenings when we 
were little children we were taught to get these in- 
spired words to repeat to some one who is gone. No, 
let us look higher ; and thank the Holy Spirit of 
God! And let us humbly ask Him always to suggest 
to us the message, the warning, the promise, the 
direction, in the moment we need it: and as we 
soldiers and servants of the Lord Jesus are assailed 
by our spiritual foes,—as the world, the flesh, and 
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the devil seek to mislead and destroy our immortal 
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souls,—to put into our hand, in the instant of peril, 
a weapon proved and mighty ;—even ‘‘ the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God !” 

And now, to go to another matter. How do we 
know that the Bible is the Word of God? Why do 
we receive this volume as such: as something quite 
different from all other books? Here are wise words 
from the Confession of Faith : 

‘* We may be moved and induced by the testimony 
of the Church to an high and reverend esteem of the 
Holy Scripture : and the heavenliness of the matter, 
the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, 


| the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 


(which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery 
it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the 
many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire 
perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth 
abundantly evidence itself to be the word of God ; 
yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance 
of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof, 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.” 

My friends, if ever words, true to the experience of 
thousands and thousands of hearts, were written in 
this world, you have them there. You have the evi- 
dence that convinces the head ; you have the evidence 
that comes home to the conscience ; and, thank God, 
that while the evidence that speaks to mere intellect 
does, in the highest perfection, belong mainly to scholars 
and logicians, the grander and better evidence,—the 
evidence that brings full persuasion and assurance,— 
is within the reach of every human being that feels he 
is a poor sinner, and opens the door of his heart to 
Jesus and seeks peace and rest in Him. You will 
never shake such a one, clinging to the cross, and re- 
lying on the kind and gracious Holy Spirit, by outside 
objections about various readings, and slips of tran- 
scribers, and that kind of thing: these do not come 
within a thousand miles of the stable, irresistible 
evidence he rests on ! 

Yet it is well to remember that there are clear and 
weighty lines of evidence for the inspiration, the 
authenticity, and the genuineness of Holy Scripture : 
lines of evidence sufficient for the conviction of every 
candid mind. There are those considerations which 
arise from the Bible itself, and which are named in 
that passage from the Confession of Faith : what may 
be termed the Internal Evidence that the Bible is 
God’s Word : the “‘ majesty, purity, light, life, and 
efficacy which is in it.” Then there are the prophe- 
cies and miracles by which it is confirmed : the con- 
sent of the Christian Church : innumerable testimonies 
from apostolic ages downwards that the Bible has 
been received as inspired : that the books which make 
up the Bible were written by the men to whom they 
are ascribed ; and that in all vital matters they re- 
main as their writers left them. A host of volumes 
have been written by learned and good men, in which 
you may find all these arguments, and many more, 
drawn out at length ; this is not the time nor place 
for setting such forth: but there is one thing that 
may properly be said. It is a very fit thing that those 
of you who have time and capacity for such researches 
should acquire some general knowledge of the grounds, 
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seeking spirit, not in a self-sufficient carping one: a 
man who wants to find objections may find them ; 
however ample and clear the evidence may be. 


is sufficient, then let the question be settled for ever. 
Just put that conclusion (as it were) on a shelf in 
your mind ; and refuse to take it down again, and to 
begin the matter over with every carping talker for 
talking’s sake. You may not always have your argu- 
ments at hand for production: you may not always 
be ready on the instant to meet the objections of 
some ingenious companion : but you may well say to 
such a one, “ Well, I don’t feel able all at once to 
tell you all the reasons that convinced me the Bible 
is God’s Word : I don’t feel able to refute the difficul- 
ties you have started : but I know I found the rea- 
sons sufficient when I examined the question fully : 
and I saw through all difficulties then: and I tell 
you my mind is made up on that matter.” Dear 


the less practical grounds, on which we hold the Bible | 
to be the Word of God: but go into such investiga- | 
tions with prayer for God’s direction, and in a truth- | 


And further : I wish especially to say this to thought- | 
ful young men; when you have plainly seen that | 
the evidence that proves the Bible to be God’s Word | 


author, between the poor slave and the polished Roman 
philosopher, each in his day of bitter grief: how the 
one, if he had read the words of hope and promise on 
the sacred page, would have perplexed his head first 
with a hundred questions of authenticity of manuscript 
and correctness of translation : but to the other, there 
it lay, just what he needed, so evidently true and 
divine that the possibility of a question never entered 
his simple mind. Now that best evidence is within 


| the reach of all: God grant it to every one of us! 





A few weeks since, in speaking to you upon another 
subject, I reminded you of the touching lines in which 
a Christian poet contrasts the philosophiv infidel with 
the Christian cottager : they recur more suitably now ; 
and some of you know, how when that good man Dr. 
Chalmers was Professor of Divinity, after he had set 
out before his students the evidence which may convince 
the head that the Bible comes from God, he was wont 
to sum up by saying that there is a better evidence by 
far ; and you have it described and commended in the 
famous lines : 
‘¢ She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit : 


Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true,— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew— 


friends, always do what you can to lead an earnest 
seeker after truth through his perplexities : but if | 
any one wants to make God’s Word of Life a subject | 


And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies, 

















for quibbling dialectics, see you refuse to discuss so | 


solemn a thing in so unfit a way. And always tell 
any friend who, in this unsettled age, may be per- 
plexed with sceptical difficulties, that the way to make 
these vanish, is to pray the Holy Ghost to make him 
feel the vital power of our holy religion ; and the 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ, lifted upon the cross, 
to draw all men to Him. Oh, when we are con- 
vinced of our sin, and our need of a Saviour: when 


‘Oh, happy peasant ! oh, unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward. 
He, praised perhaps for ages yet to come ; 
She, never heard of half a mile from home : 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


And now, leaving this matter with a prayer, that 
| the Blessed Spirit may work in each of us, ever more 
completely, the demonstration that the Bible is from 
God, let us go on to think of a question which in 





we are brought in earnestness to ask ‘what must I | these days cannot be passed without remark by any 


do to be saved?” and to cry ‘* God be merciful to 


me a sinner,” how such a declaration as that ‘* the | 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin,” will commend | 


itself to our conscience, more welcome than water to the 


| one who, in discoursing of God’s book, desires to keep 
up with the progress of modern religious thought. 

Here is the question. Is there progress from age 

| to age, in men’s understanding of the Bible? Have 


dying for thirst : what witness of the Spirit we shall | Christian people come, now, to see more in the Bible 


have then that these things—that all the blessed gospel | than Christian people used to see ? 
of our salvation, must be true,—or how could we live ! | 


And may it be 
expected that, as time goes on, Christian people will 


Yes, brethren: the Confession of Faith is proved, | see more in the Bible than now we see ? 


by abundant experience, to be right when it says that 


after all, excellent and irresistible as the arguments | 


may be that prove that the Bible is the word of God, 
‘our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth, and divine authority thereof, is from the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit bearing witness with and by 
the word in our hearts.” And oh, a thousand-fold 
better, the simple faith of one who just humbly rests 
in the belief of God’s Word, because he feels something 
in his breast that tells him it must be true ;—better 


that a thousand-fold, than the proud ingenuity of one | 


who queries, doubts, and argues, till he lands himself 
in wretched scepticism, or in utter unbelief. Best of 
all, indeed, the faith which has its seat alike in the 
conviction of the understanding, the testimony of the 
conscience, and the assent of the feelings: but if we 
must make a choice between them, give usthe assurance 
of the heart rather than that of the head. You re- 


member the touching contrast drawn by an eloquent | 






| My friends, all controversy tends to grow angry. 
| When people have a very decided opinion on a sub- 
| ject, they find it hard to bear patiently with other 
people, who think differently. But no controversy 
is so ill-natured as religious controversy, and pro- 
bably religious controversy never was angrier than in 
the discussion of this question. Let us lament that 
true religion, in many men, is alloyed with so much 
narrowness, bitterness, and unfairness; and let us 
pray for the guidance of God’s Spirit to keep us free 
from these, and to clear our minds on this matter. It 
seems to me, that such as approach the question in an 
honest and teachable spirit, ought to find little diffi- 
culty in it. 

Of course, all God’s revelation to man is contained 
in the Bible. Nothing can be added to what is 
written there. But there is no doubt that people 
may come to understand the Bible better. Eastern 
travellers have told us many things about the country 
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and the people, which explain statements and allu- | temporary truths, that may serve us now, but that 
sions on the sacred page. In an old infidel book, | some day will be pushed aside, and give way to some- 
you may find it said that the story of the sick man | thing farther and better, to be drawn forth from the 
who was let down through the roof of a house to be | old pages of the Bible by the keener criticism and 
healed by Christ, is absurd on the face of it. Then | larger insight of a future age. Do not trust those 
the writer goeson to show how impossible it would | who speak to you, however eloquently, of—‘“‘the 
be to carry a sick man in a bed like our beds to the | Christ that is to be”— of some new and nobler 
top of a house like our houses, and to take off system, into which our present Christianity is to pass 
the slates, and cut away the timbers of the roof, and | and vanish. There never will be another Christ: 
lower the sick man into a room in that way. You | never another Gospel. To the end of time, ‘‘ The 
see the infidel writer fancied that a bed in Judea is | blood of Christ will cleanse from all sin ;” and “in 
like a bed here, and a house in Judea like a house | Christ Jesus neither circumcision will avail anything, 
here. But every schoolboy could tell him now that | nor uncircumcision ; but a new creature.” We may 
a bed in the East was a light stretcher, just the most | say assuredly, that till this world ends, the way of 
convenient thing to carry a sick man on: that an | salvation will be what it is now, and has always been. 
Eastern house had a flat roof, easy of access, and | ‘Other foundation can no man lay than is laid, 
with a door lying flat which had but to be lifted up | which is Jesus Christ.” Who can forget St. Pauil’s 
and there was the space below where Jesus was with | awful words :—‘“ Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
the crowd of lookers-on. Now here is a case in | preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
which progress has been made in understanding the | have preached unto you, let him be accursed !” 
Bible. Noone now would make that blunder into; And having said this, we may add, that while the 
which the infidel writer fell through his ignorance. | interpretation has remained and will remain unaltered 
And here is one specimen of many in which modern | as to doctrines which concern salvation, Christian 
research, and travels, and critical skill, have made | men have, as time has gone on, drawn from the 
men understand the Bible better. Bible great principles which were formerly not supposed 
So far, things are plain. But this docs not touch | to be contained in it. Most of us, for instance, 
anything vital. Can progress be made in vital mat- | would say that the great principle of religious tolera- 
ters? Is there any hope of discovering in the Bible | tion,—the principle that no man should be punished 
some new doctrine that concerns salvation? Is there | by man for his religious belief,—is founded upon the 
any chance of some day finding out that people have | whole principle of the Bible: but for centuries men 
been wrong in thinking the bible teaches that men | did not know that: men burnt and tortured those 
are pardoned through the atoning sacrifice of Jesus | who they esteemed as heretics; and thought they 
Christ, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit? Well, | were doing God service. And just the other day the 
brethren, there are those who to these questions would | Pope published, in the astonished ears of Europe, that 
say, Yes. But to these questions we say, No! In | he is of that opinion still. He thinks that the prin- 
things vital, things needful to salvation, all Christian | ciple that man is responsible for his belief only to his 
people in all ages have understood God’s Word alike ; | God, is a mischievous error, opposed to God’s Word. 
all Christian people will understand it alike till the | Protestants have learned better, and some day the 
end of time. We are justified through faith in | Church of Rome may learn better too, Then there 
Christ ; we are sanctified by the Holy Ghost. There are parts of the world in which men believe that 
has been no progress ; there will be no progress; in negro slavery is approved by the Bible ; there were ages 
things like these. In matters not vital, it is a fact of | in which everybody believed so: we have come to un- 
the believer’s experience that in a certain sense there | derstand the Scriptures better ; and we look for the 
is progress in understanding the Bible. What be- | day when the truth of God shall make all men free, 
liever does not know that there is a richness, a depth | And you know, there are many people who declare 
of meaning, in the inspired word, that cannot be | that the Bible teaches that the Church should have no 
exhausted by a‘single reading: that a believer may | connection with the State: that the Bible teaches 
read his Bible, praying for the illumination of the | what is called the voluntary principle in matters 
Holy Spirit, every day through forty years; and | ecclesiastical, Now, if the Bible teaches that, here 
always find a fresh grace, fitness, and beauty, at each | is progress in the understanding of it, beyond all 
fresh perusal. As the believer grows in grace, attains | doubt : here is a new discovery of a doctrine in the 
a holier spirituality, he will understand his Bible | Bible: for unqnestiouably no one found that doctrine 
better : will discover that ‘there remaineth yet very | in the Bible till the last written portion of the Bible 
much land to be possessed ” in its gracious meaning. was sixteen hundred years old. 
I feel quite sure that all Christians who have been| And now, my brethren, how shall I draw to a close 
Christians for years, could say, that now they find | these things which have been said about the blessed 
| Word of God, better than by reminding you of what 


something in the Psalms they did not use to find. In | 
the Bible, you know, there are things ‘ which the | you all know well: by Whose kind help and light we 
angels desire to look into:” but oh, my friends, | Should always read our Bibles. He who of old moved 
while you thankfully acknowledge all this, see you be | holy men of God to write the pages we know, is still 
not misled by the artful plausibilities of these modern | ready to help us to understand them savingly ; and 
days into thinking that the blessed doctrines which | to help us to read in such a spirit, that we shall find 
concern salvation, the things to our belief in which | them to bear the words of eternal life. If we read 


we trust our souls for eternity, are mere provisional, | our Bibles as a mere heartless task, they will do us 
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no good: if we read them in a critical, fault-finding 
spirit, we may make them do us much harm. Now 
I tell you this is not a piece of systematic theology, 
away from actual life. It is not a bit more certain 
that the light of your lamp will fall this evening on 
the page of your Bible, as you read your chapters of 
it, than it is that the light of God’s Holy Spirit will 
this evening shine that same page, if you heartily 
pray for it. And not all the commentaries and lexi- | 
cons of scholars and divines will stand us in such 
stead to make us feel the deep meaning and blessed 
comfort of God’s holy Word, as the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit ; there is nothing else in this world that 








will so bring it home to us. 


Now that is God’s mes- 


sage to me, even me! 


And not all the old memories 






kindly Sanctifier and Comforter! Dear friends, I 
shall be well content with the good these sermons on 
God’s Word have done us, if we all resolve, now, even 
now, that when we read our Bibles, at least morning 
and evening every day, we shall just for a moment 
look up to God, and pray, ‘Fill me with Thy 
Spirit!’”? We cannot too often offer that prayer ; we 
never can offer the prayer that is so sure to be 
answered! All grace is of Him, for whose coming it 
was expedient that even Christ should go; and when 
we do not know the grace we specially need, He 
knows ; and if He dwell in us, He will work that in 
us! Let us offer that prayer daily, hourly—in every 
little pause in our work—Fill us with Thy Spirit ! 








*¢ Dependent on Thy bounteous Breath, 
We seek Thy Grace alone ; 
Through childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still Thine own!” 


that gather round the book, which we have known 
since we knew anything,—and whose words will stay 
with us when all other words are forgot,—can so avail 
to warm and touch our hearts, as one breath of that | 


A. K, HB. 





THE BITTER AND THE SWEET. 


Come, darling Effie, 
Come, take the cup : 

Effie must drink it all— 
Drink it all up. 


Darling, I know it is 
Bitter and bad ; 

But ’twill make Effie dear 
Rosy and glad. 


Mother would take it all 
For her wee elf— 

But who would suffer then ? 
Effie herself. 


If Effie drinks it, 
Then, I can tell, 

She will go out to play 
Merry and well. 


Drink, and then, darling, 
You shall have this,— 
Sweet after bitter : 
Now, first, a kiss. 


Ah, darling Effie, 
God also knows, 
When cups of bitterness 
His hand bestows, 


How His poor children need 

Urging to take ; 
Merciful draughts of pain, 

Mixed for their sake, 


He, too, gives tenderly 
Joy after pain 

Sweet after bitterness, 

After loss gain. 


ps C. 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE EAST. 


FAMILIAR NOTES MADE ON A SCIENTIFIC JOURNEY. 


VI.—GOING UP TO JERUSALEM. 

THERE are mountains which, as it seems, are created 
to be fortresses for the protection of their inhabitants. 
I do not mean a cluster of mountains consisting of 
single elevations, so that each mountain stands by itself 
and the whole consists of parts which are only loosely 
connected with one another: I mean such a con- 
glomeration of mountains as is the result of a compact 
elevation of the soil, so that the collective heights 
cohere as one huge mass, Such a mountain-land is 
not an open country for the stranger. The unbur- 
dened pedestrian, if a smart fellow, may here find a 
path for his foot ; the well-exercised mountain-horse 
may, by scrambling up and down, succeed in taking its 
rider up to the top; but to the great bulk of travellers 
these ways are inaccessible. The caravan with its 
heavily-burdened beasts—the army with its train and 
baggage, are bound to certain fixed roads, if they 
want to penetrate into the interior of these high 
districts, They are compelled to seek the chasms 
which slope down to the plain. The hollows and 
valleys through which the water gets out, are for them 
the openings to get in. And if the inhabitant of the 
mountain knows the advantages of his land well, it 
is these entrances which he fortifies and watches ; he 
makes them like so many gates of his natural fortress, 
which he shuts or opens according to his pleasure. 

The rocky elevation of the Holy Land bears this 
character. It starts up from the plain as one huge 
mass of rocks, higher and higher still, The peaceful 
caravan which goes up from the lowlands to worship 
at the sanctuaries of Zion, as well as the army which 
has girded on its harness to conquer the strength of 
Jerusalem, is compelled to look out for certain fixed 
openings or entrances, Still, a choice is granted. 
There are three principal roads. If the burdened 
company chooses a southern direction, the road goes 
down to the mouth of Wady Surar. Proceeding 
through this Wady, the travellers get into another 
Wady, and thus reach the plain of Rephaim, which is 
south of Jerusalem. If, however, a more northerly 
direction is preferred, an opportunity is offered near 
Berfilya. The traveller there can enter Wadi Sulei- 
man, which continues in a nearly easterly direction, 
and affords a very easy camel-road. The traveller 
may also turn a little north and seek the pass Beit Ur. 
By both ways he will get to El Jib (Gibeon), and thus 
approach the Holy City from the north. But there 
is also another principal road, which lies between the 
two above-mentioned ones. It is the pass Wady Ali. 

By our trip to Ludd we had cut ourselves off 
from the straight line which leads to the last-men- 
tioned principal road, through which the pilgrims, 
starting from Ramleh, usually reach Jerusalem in one 
day. We proceeded from Ludd to Jimzu, and here 
we found ourselves in the neighbourhood of the 
entrance to the second principal road’ mentioned 


above. From that spot we should have entered the 
mountain-range by Berfilya, had it been possible to 
find a suitable resting-place during the night on the 
way ; but we were assured that it was impossible, in 
this very inhospitable district. We thus found our- 
selves in the dilemma either of getting to Jerusalem 
very late and very tired, or of returning to the usual 
beaten pilgrim-track, in which case we should be able 
to spend the night at Abu Ghush. We resolved upon 
the latter course, and consequently left the pass 
which was lying before us, on our left-hand side while 
turning from Jimzu to Annabeh, The concurrence of 
these circumstances caused a great disappointment to 
me. I had much longed to ascend this pass, and 
go through Beit Ur, to reach El Jib, where I would 
have found myself on classic ground, the scene of 
famous military exploits. I knew that it always had 
been such from the time when Jacob’s posterity settled 
in the promised inheritance up to the moment when 
they had to give up their country and national exist- 
ence for ever. I now had to be content with looking 
over the district as far as my eyes could see. 

It was on a later occasion that I was permitted to 
traverse the road which leads from El Jib to Beit Ur 
el Foka. That road first goes across a plain. A 
huge mountain-range, extending from the north to 
the south, and seven miles long, is its boundary. 
That mountain-range slightly bends down in the 
middle, and thus takes the form of a saddle. The 
road winds up towards the saddle in a north-westerly 
direction. But from this spot begins the descent down 
to Beit Urel Foka, One goes over rocks and through 
rocks. Sometimes it is a steep and very difficult 
passage. It takes a little more than one hour to get 
from the saddle to Beit Ur el Foka, which is now but 
a little village ; but even if the name did not indicate 
it, the heavy hewn stones and extensive foundations 
would be sufficient to prove that this must be the site 
of Beth-horon the upper. (Josh. xvi. 5.) A water- 
basin too, which in days gone by refreshed the inha- 
bitants, is found here, ‘The situation of this Beit Ur 
is quite a peculiar one. The mountain-range from 
there proceeds in the form of a lying cone, the apex 
of which points towards the west, protruding into a 
valley, on both sides of which rocky walls rise high 
into the air. The apex abuts the elevation upon 
which Beth-horon the nether is situated. (Josh. 





xvi. 3). Alongside this protruding mountain the road 
goes down for more than three miles, over rough and 
craggy rocks, and in continuous zigzags. The slope, 
which is rather steep, was in olden times broken 
here and there by steps cut in the rock, The vestiges 
of these steps are still extant. And so one reaches 
the end of this ‘tongue protruding between two 
| rock-jaws.” 

| hus I had become acquainted with these grounds, 
| partly by inspection, partly by inquiry. Here, 
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to my fancy, everything begins to live and to 
move. I seein my imagination great scenes of war. 
Oue of them takes me back to the old, old times. 
Joshua has with his people encamped near Gilgal. 
The tents of the tribes there fill the valley of the 
Jordan, the river which Israel has crossed only 
recently. It is true Jericho’s walls have fallen and 
Ai is conquered, but the whole of Canaan is still in 
the power of petty tyrants, with the exception only 
of the towns belonging to the republic of Gibeon. 
Those who commanded the middle of Canaan, with 
Adonizedek the king of Jerusalem at their head, had 
girded on their armour and marched upon that apos- 
tate town of Gibeon. Joshua, entreated to hasten to 
the rescue of the sorely-oppressed citizens, was not 
long in coming. Animated with the courage and 
guided by the wisdom of a hero of Jehovah, he 
started immediately, cautiously making use of the 
veil of the night to hide his approach from the eyes 
of the enemy. Thus he sets upon the Canaanites. 
Fright and consternation go before Israel. At length 
the last resistance yields, and ere the sun inclines 
towards the west the victory is complete. For the 
confederates there is no escape except in flight. 
They try to escape towards the plain through the 
mountain-pass of Beth-horon, and thus to reach 
their own fenced cities. But now a pursuit com- 
mences which, as to speed and violence, is equal to 
the attack. The old record most distinctly mentions 
first the ‘‘ way that goeth up to Beth-horon,” and 
then the ‘‘ going down to Beth-horon.” It observes 
that the latter mentioned mountain-pass was espe- 
cially fatal to the flying ones. These, caught with 
a panic, hurry down in consternation. Crammed 
together into densely-thronged heaps they try to get 
down to the lower ground. The Israelites are on 
their heels. No arrow dashed down from above 
but pierces a man. No stone hurled down but 
kills some one. Nor do the courageous pursuers 
stand only on the height above, but also on the 
heights on both sides. They also chase them down 
sword in hand. The narrow path is soon blocked up 
by the crowds ; the one causes the other to tumble 
down alongside the rocky walls, head over heels. At 
that moment heaven, in addition, opens its stores, 
aud the dark clouds, fraught with tempest, vomit 
down weighty hailstones. And in the midst of the 
shouts of despair—and in the midst of the exulta- 
tions of victory, I hear the voice of one who prays 
to God before the eyes of Israel. ‘* Sun,” he cries, 
**stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon,” 

Quite a different pass from that mountain-road of 
Beit Ur is the one which you enter near Latrun, 
The inhabilant of this country quite characteristically 
calls it Bab el Wady, i.¢., gate of the Wady, because it | 
leads to the properly so-called Wady. The Bab is a | 
beautiful fertile place in all respects. On its north 
side it is bounded by the ridge that from Latrun rises 
higher and higher. On the mountain I see ruins with 
a tower and a gate, called Deir el Jub, while, below, 
a well is called Bir el Jub, I caunot understand how | 
the name of Job can have got to this quarter. On | 
its south and west side the valley is bounded by lower, | 





shell-shaped mountains. They do not form a ridge 
like those on the north side, but are scattered in a less 
close connection. The rocky wall on the left does not 
rise perpendicularly ; the gigantic stones are seen in a 
half-way recumbent position ; they rise in divisions, 
which however form no sharp-edged steps, but undu- 
lations above undulations. Grey is the principal hue 
of the mountains, but other colours appear aiso. Now 
the stone approaches the dark black ; now it inclines 
towards the snow white ; here it is striped like the 
skin of the tiger ; there it is spotted like the skin of 
the leopard. Nor has the vegetable creation left these 
rocky elevations altogether unfavoured by its charms. 
It is true, that prickly plant which I observed in the 
plain grows here also very frequently, but there 
are also shrubs growing between the stones, and I 
noticed many grassy spots. I even saw ploughmen 
at work at various heights. They broke up the stony 
soil to get crops even from the rocks. Little goats 
capered up and down the slopes. While I had this 
high mountain range on my left hand, the road con- 
tinued across a rising and sinking ground, now at a 
greater, now at a lesser height above the chasm, 
through which the water runs down to the plain. 
On my right hand lay the broad valley. It is hilly 
and mostly covered with grass; but I also see por- 
tions which are ploughed or sown. Were the little 
channel over there, with the small quantity of water 
which it carries off, a powerful stream, broad and full, 
nothing would be lacking to make this basin one of 
the most charming spots in the world. 

If the way to the Holy City continues in this 
manner, surely then there is not the slightest danger 
in ‘* going up towards Jerusalem,” and the journey is 
performed in the midst of the charms of nature. 
But alas! I must soon experience that this entrance 
is like many eastern gates, whose beautiful structure 
only serves to hide the misery which is behind. Al- 
ready, indeed, everything begins to change. The pro- 
perly so-called Wady begins. The space between the 
mountains lessens. The basin of the valley shrinks to 
a narrowness of from twenty to ten, nay, to even five 
feet, Some places are so narrow that no more room is 
left than is just required for a beast of burden to pass. 
And through that cleft the traveller must work his way ! 
Nor is the path even and smooth. The soil consists 
of the substance of the mountains the feet of which 
here meet. It is raised by the rubbish that comes 
down from these slopes. Where heavy masses of 
rock were lying across the path, so as to make it 
quite impassable, people have taken the trouble to 
push them a little out of the way ; but where there 
was any chance of getting through without this, 
even that trouble was too much for Eastern energy. 
So, heavy pieces or blocks, and also large heaps 
of small stones, are often found in the middle of 
the path. The equestrian must try to get along by 
seeking a thoroughfare either on one or the other 
side, In addition to all this, the path not only 
winds in continuous curves, but also goes up and 


| down, so that the beasts must scramble and clamber 


across the stones. I am not for one moment per- 
mitted to turn my eyes from the path. I must help 
my beast to look out, for its fallis mine. Yet I can- 
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not forbear casting up a glance from time to time, at 
what is above me, Stone-stratum there lies upon 
stone-stratum—higher and higher—one huge mass 
upon another. The mountains appear to be torn and 
split. Shrubs are growing in the fissures ; bushes in 
the deep crevices. I see pieces of an irregular form, 
some like gigantic cones, some like huge dice, from 
twenty to sixty feet in diameter, hanging above my 
head. Among these there are some which are only 
at one point connected with the rocks upon which 
they rest. They formerly were parts of those rocks, 
but the hand of nature has gradually detached and 
undermined them. ‘They are destined to fall; they 
are sure to dash down some day. When? Nobody 
can tell, but at any moment may the valley resound 
with an avalanche of stones, crushing everything 
beneath. And while the peril is hanging over my 
head, it at the same time increases under my feet, 
The horses slip and stumble; the stones roll away 
under their hoofs. And if here a horse falls, both 
the animal and its rider come down upon sharp, 
angular stones, which seem to be made for the pur- 
pose of ripping up one’s skin and breaking one’s 
bones. I have since visited Wadys in which the pas- 
sage was still more difficult and nature was still 
wilder than it is in this part of Wady Ali, but 
hitherto I never saw anything like it, except, perhaps, 
the German Héllenthal. ; 
Meanwhile the chasm widens. The path, which 
wound itself down into the lowest depth, now begins 
running on the right-hand slope. It gradually 
rises along the mountain-wall; the objects above me 
seem to approach, while those below sink farther down. 
I discover the remains of a pavement. I am con- 
vinced now that in former times a branch of the arti- 
ficial roads which cut through the Holy Land in all 
directions, led through Wady Ali, and I am quite sure 
that this is the ancient road which ran from Nicopolis 
to Jerusalom. Only take away the blocks of rock 
and remove the rubbish, and you will be sure to find 
the old pavement. And in those days, when the 
Wady had a road, its mountain-slopes too were cul- 
tivated. The marks of that cultivation become more 
and more visible, while the mountain-slope on the 
right hand side reclines and skirts the valley with a 
more gentle declivity, about one thousand feet high, 


in my estimation. The parallel broad layers or ter- 
races, with which the mountains rise, were, in ancient 
times, protected by stone walls, One time the blades 
rustled, the vines shot their branches on these ter- 
races! But the earth with which these rocky steps 
were covered, was washed off by the rain or carried 
away on the wings of the breeze. Only here and 
there a single olive is noticeable, nature’s favourite, 
which she has kept as a witness that it is not her 
fault that the scenery here about is so wild and sterile, 
Meanwhile the road cuts the valley. Bending towards 
the left, and continuing at some height along the slope 
of the mountain, it becomes a tolerably even path ; 
but though, under the constant rising of the bottom 
of the valley, the tops of the mountains seem to sink 
down, and the sides become more stretched, and the 
sky wider and loftier—yet the eye continues to dis- 
cover nothing but stones and rocks—rocks and 
stones ! 

A remarkable sight on a sudden presents itself to 
the eye of the traveller. It is that of a hill that 
rises in tho middle of a valley. Just as the point of 
a delta compels a stream to split into two arms, so 
this hill divides the valley into two roads. I stayed 
a few moments at this peculiar road. I saw ruins 
which drew my attention. The Arab calls them 
Mam Ali. They are to be found at a little be- 
yond half-way. from Ramleh to Jerusalem. One of 
the ruins was formerly a building of a cupola-shaped 
form. Trees grow scattered at this spot. They sur- 
round the ruins. Two of them, indeed, which have 
grown up into tolerably thick stems, have taken their 
stand in the building itself. To me this sight was an 
agreeable surprise, for I could not recollect having 
met with any mention of it in the writings of other 
travellers. Buta more heart-rejoicing surprise must 
it have been for the worshipper of Jehovah, when, 
after having come through the inhospitable Wady, 
which reflected the glow of the burning sun, he found 
here a spot, where a little grove would refresh him 
with its fruits, and, as it were, invite him to taste in 
the shade of its foliage that the Lord is good. Here 
| he would also find water, which would give him a 
| foretaste of the refreshment which the sanctuary in 
| Zion was to offer to the soul that thirsted after the 
living God. 
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TWO FESTIVAL ADDRESSES. 
BY PROFESSOR VAN OOSTERZEE, UTRECHT. 


I.—THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR. 


Tue end of time is sure to come. Often, when look- 
ing round us, we fail to perceive any tokens of this ; 
and the lesson of time’s swiftness is lost upon us. 
The wisdom of numbering our days is far more ad- 
mired than practised, and thousands live on and on 
as if things were certain to continue for ever just as 
they are now. Even the watchful Christian, with 
whom weeks and months pass away without his expe- 
riencing anything extraordinary in his life, is tempted 
to slacken his effort, and say to himself, ‘‘ My Lord 
delayeth his coming ;” while the scoffer loftily re- 
peats, ‘‘ Where is the promise of His coming?” 
But he must surely be in a deep sleep of the soul 
whom the voice of this evening does not seriously 
remind of the certain end of time. It should make 
us all see that time is no more destined to continue 
for ever than is the world with its glory. The dying 
day of the year is a terrible image of the dying 
day of time ; and though we may suppose that cen- 
turies will elapse before that awful hour arrives, this 
evening proclaims in our ear, with trumpet note, 
that the end of time for each one comes with death. 
At this moment we are, maybe, buoyant with health 
and vigour, but as surely as the last stroke of 
the clock this year will soon be heard, so surely 
will our pulse soon throb its last; and where the 
tree falleth there it shall lie. That end will come for 
you, Oson of prosperity. ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further,” will the Lord of life and death say 
to you; and the flowers of your youth will make 
room for funereal cypresses, the sound of your harp 
for doleful mourning, and the gaudy dress of your 
vanity for the white shroud of the grave. That end 
will come for you, O reckless runuers in life’s exciting 
race, ‘It is enough,” the Lord of the vineyard will 
one day say; and at his word, the arm which is so 
untiring in activity will fall down, helplessly para- 
lysed. And that end will also come for us, ministers of 
the Gospel! One day we will ascend the pulpit for 
the last time. The great husbandman, who com- 
mitted the plough to us, will command us to with- 
draw our hand; and whether the evening shades are 
already falling round our life, or the sun has not 
yet reached his noon-day height, we will not be per-- 
mitted to sow one grain more, nor to pull out another 
thistle. Iam repeating what we all know and what 
has often been said in a more eloquent manner than 
I can say it ; but as long as my conscience tells us we 
forget it, I shall not dread the reproach of troubling 
you with needless admonitions, What? The solemnity 
of the last day of the year is increased by the circum- 
stance that each time it sings to us the well-known 
death-song with fresh power ;—a death-song to which, 
God knows, we have long shut our ears, but which we 
are compelled to listen to for a moment at least once 
ayear. But I think I hear you say, ‘“‘Oh preacher ! 











go on speaking to us of our frailty! Though you tell 
many a one what he wishes not to hear, yet we all 
feel that we are in need of such voices ! ” 

The end of time must soon come. We have a 
hundred times exclaimed ‘* How quickly the year has 
flown !—where has it gone ?”? But soon we shall ask, 
** Where has our life flown to?” A year is long and 
a year is short ; it all depends upon whether it is be- 
fore usor behind us, And so is it with our life. Once 
gone, it matters not whether the ‘* hand-breadth ot 
time” allotted to us was that of a man or of a 
child. Jn vain we attempt to describe the flight of 
time by comparing it with the speed of an eagle, the 
flight of an arrow, the duration of a vapour, or the 
quickness of lightning. These motions, however 
quick, admit of a moment in which we may observe 
their course ; but while you fix your attention upon 
time, the moment you want to observe is invariably 
that which is already no more. What a gigantic stride 
we have consequently made during the last twelve- 
months towards that bourne from which no one 
returns! In our very birth we brought with us 
the seed of death. It develops itself in us ; is even 
fed by the nourishment that sustains our body. With 
some the germ of corruption ripens after a moderate 
space of time ; with others it comes to harvest sud- 
denly ; while again with some a short over-exertion of 
body or of mind causes it to rise like a rank poisonous 
weed over the feeble flower of life, killing and blasting 
it. The frail hut collapses as if touched by an in- 
visible finger, and Death’s cold hand writes ‘‘ Finis ” 
upon the last page of our life’s volume. According to 
human calculation, it may be long before that final 
hour arrives; but you will find that, as in stories, 
the greater the number of pages in our book, the 
quicker the last leaves will be turned over. ‘ To- 
day my funeral bell is tolled ;” but the parting year 
cries, ‘‘ To-morrow it will be yours.” When the de- 
velopment of our strength is at its highest it is 
verging upon decay ; and slow as was your progress in 
ascending life’s hill, your descent will be all the 
quicker the higher you have mounted. The clock- 
work of life goes quick ; each past hour takes one off 
the twelve. Soon the wheels will rust, the springs be 
broken, and the hands will cease pointing to the 
words— 


‘* While the lamp holds on to burn, 
The greatest sinner may return.” 


‘¢ But tell us, O thou: messenger of frailty, tell us 
at any rate upon how many hours of the day we may 
still probably reckon !” 

But here the last day of the old year gives no 
answer. Yet no; lam mistaken, The dying mes- 
senger has an answer from his Master. Alas! it 
sounds very gloomy : 
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** Your time’s end,” he cries, ‘‘ will come unex- 
pectedly, and like a thief in the night !” 

As he utters these words, he points to the fresh 
graves of many who were with us twelve months since, 
and asks; ‘* Which of these, on the preceding 
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| sanctuaries ; each day of rest his servants have be- 


year’s last day, thought that by the next he | 


would be resting among the great congregation of 
the dead?” In the midst of labour or of rest, of 
enjoyment or of want, at the dinner-table where a 
Belshazzar feasts, or in the dungeon where lingers the 
martyr, the King of Terrors steps in uninvited, and 
touches his victim with his inflexible sceptre, saying : 
“Thou art mine!” Alas! to which one of the many 
who this year have sunk into the grave did the ‘‘ thief 
who came in the night” come just at the hour he was 
expected ? The prepared ones, it isto be feared, were 
few. This is that gravest of truths which the Year’s 
Last Day proclaims to us: ‘** Nothing is certain here 
below save uncertainty!” ‘Time carries us away, 
blindfolded ; and while our wavering eyes seem to see 
something at a distance like a bright horizon, our 
foot suddenly dashes against—a tombstone ! 


This evening claims for the Lord our God our 
most fervent gratitude. Short and uncertain as is 
this ‘ife, it is yet a precious gift of God; and its 
value rises all the higher the more it is looked 
upon as a time of grace. Were this world the 
limit of our existence, I hardly know whether 
I would congratulate you on the fact of another 
year being added to your days. But we know that 
we live for another world, and that our present exist- 
ence stands in close connection with that future eter- 
nity. How, then, shall we find words to praise the 
long-suffering of Him who again has fulfilled in our 
case that gracious word, ‘* Let it alone this year 
also!” Hail to you, my fellow-struggler ! the lovely 
light of the day of grace is still shining upon you! 
Still an opportunity is granted you to retrieve your 
misdeeds, to strengthen that which is weak, and 
to put right as far as you can what you have 
neglected. Rejoice, oh thou who art recovered from 
a dangerous disease! Perhaps the fatal sword was 
suspended on a thin thread above thy sick bed, but 
the Lord of your days drew it back into its sheath, 
and your end has not yet come. And who is there 
amongst us who will not agree that the Lord has left 
nothing untried to prepare us for the coming end ? 
Bless the Lord, oh my soul! who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction ; who crowneth thee with loving- 
kindness and tender mercies! The angel whom John 
beheld with a rainbow upon his head, is an emblem of 
God’s everlasting faithfulness. The present evening 
resembles that angel ; it comes to us surrounded with 
innumerable proofs of God’s mercy, which to the eye 
of faith are radiant with brighter hues than the rain- 
bow. Must not every one of us answer in the nega- 
tive the question, ** Have you lacked anything?” 
And must not every one also say Amen to the beau- 
tiful utterance of Job, ‘* Thou hast granted me life 
and favour, and thy visitation hath preserved my 
spirit”? The Lord could not possibly do anything 
more to his vineyard than He hath done init. For 
another three hundred and sixty-five days his word 





has spread the loveliest light over our dwellings and 


sought us to be reconciled unto Him ; innumerable 
times the Lord of the Church has been standing at 
our door knocking. Brethren, do you not in 
all this recognise the purpose of the highest love, 
thus to prepare us for the end of time, that eternity 
should be beatitude? It is true that I also sce 
some before me to whom the past year is marked with 
black letters. They have dreaded the coming of this 
evening, for they said to themselves, We shall never 
forget this year. This hour finds them in mourning 
over a beloved one, or, what sometimes may weigh 
infinitely heavier, it finds them with a hidden wound 
in their soul which no earthly salve can cure. We 
feel with you, oh deeply afflicted ones! but you too, 
on this dark way of yours, must hear the voice from 
above, ‘* Withdraw your heart from the world ere 
time leaves you alone for ever!” Oh, if the Lord 
puts thorns under our head, He does so to make us 
lift it up higher than any pillow of this perishable 
life! If He takes us to the dying bed of our beloved 
ones, He does so to teach us how to die, before we 
have dreamt out this life’s fitful dream. Truly, we 
are saying far less than we ought to say, if, with the 
patriarch, we exclaim, ‘‘ I am not worthy of the least 
of all the mercies and of all the truth which thou 
hast shown unto me!” We ought through faith to 
add, ‘* The paths of the Lord, even the hardest, have 
this year also been mercy and truth.” 

This evening also claims a contrite heart. Sup- 
pose the last hour of this year were the hour of 
your death ; suppose the morning of the new year 
found you in the world of spirits, and your gain 
or loss for eternity were to be calculated according to 
your life’s history during the past year—could you 
without a shudder think of the side to which the 
balance would incline? Brethren, the angel in the 
Apocalypse (x. 5, 6) who declared that there should 
be time no longer, held in his hand an open book. In 
the same manner the present evening appears before 
us as a messenger of God holding up before our eyes 
the register of our deeds. Could you turn over the 
leaves without being ashamed were only this single 
question put to you, ** How often did you forget the 
end of time?” Oh, ye children of prosperity, per- 
haps one tear of grief has not glistened in your eye 
this year: but, alas! how many tears have you caused 
to flow? Ye young men, when you were walking 
along in the gladness of your youth, and in the sight 
of your eyes, did you never forget that God will call 
‘you to his judgment-seat for all these things? Ye 
rich in this world’s goods, if God’s finger appeared on 
the wall in the midst of your festival, what verdict, 
think you, would be written? Be faithful to your- 
selves and give account! Ye mourning ones, who 
have been standing by the dust of your dead, have 
you fixed the expectation of your own future upon 
safe grounds ? 

But the field of inquiry is far too vast to be so 
continued. Let me limit it within a narrower pale. 
Let me only put a few questions with regard to our 
purposes and intentions. You remember you were 
sitting at the Lord’s Supper, and you united your- 
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self with God and Christ for the first time ; or, re- 
newing the covenant with your children, you stood 
by the baptismal font and said, ‘‘As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” You heard the 
Gospel which called the lost, and you took the word 
of the prodigal son into your lips, ‘I will arise and 
go to my Father.” Oh, lovely blossoms! But where 
are the fruits? And what do the silent walls of 
your closet testify about you? Has the Lord seen 
you there regularly during this year? Was there no 
guile in your spirit when there you appeared before 
Him with the confession of your guilt? Did you tell 
Him all you ought to have told? Aud when He 
comes to put to the test all that has happened between 
your soul and Him, will you be quite ut ease? Could 
you But why all these questions? Alas! if by 
the grace of God we have in some measure become ac- 
quainted with ourselves, and if we place the past in 
the light of eternity, who is there amongst us who 
must not in many respects think with fear of the lot 
of the withered fig-tree? Oh! let us bury our faces 
in the dust. While looking back upon so much 
labour of grace spent upon us in vain,—while recol- 
lecting so much valuable time lost,—may this year’s 
last day not have to report of any of us, “‘I have 
left him unrepenting, careless, hardened !” 

The last day of the year claims a conscientious 
watchfulness on our part. John describes the angel 
whom he beheld as ‘crying with a loud voice ;” but 
not less loud is the tone in which the present even- 
ing reminds us of that saying of the Lord : ‘* What 
I say unto you I say unto all: watch!” Watch? 
But perhaps there are not a few amongst us to whom 
this messenger of God has to cry first, ‘‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest !” This word is for you, careless one, 
sleeping on the brink of perdition ; for you, insensible 
one, stubbornly despising the long-suffering of God ; 
for you, backslider, to whom the Lord is saying, 
**Thou hast abandoned thy first love.” Have all 
these earnest warnings been in vain? No longer 
harden your heart where so much combines to 
beseech you to consider your soul’s state! To- 
day is the day of grace; nowhere is a morrow of 
grace promised to you. Come, then, let this last 
evening of the year find us at the feet of Christ, 
praying as we never prayed before ; praying as if this 
were the last evening of our life. Let us take care 
lest we fall again into the fulse rest of self-deception, 
How would it be with us if, under that hallucination, 
we awoke in eternity! Oh let Christ be our life! 
then to die will be gain to us, 








**Time will have an end;” thus speaks the last 
evening of the year ; but the covenant of grace stands 
established for ever. Brethren, when can we better 
realise the value of this truth than at a time like 
the present, which points to an open register of 
our debts ‘suspended over an open grave? Where 


—it is the final testimony of this year—where sin | 
abounded, grace did much more abound; and the | 






covenant of God’s peace stands, though mountains 
and hills be moved. Did we not recently stay in 
the spirit at the manger of Bethlehem, and did we 
not hear the angelic anthem before we heard the 
oath which, to-night, we learnt from the lips of the 
angel of retribution? Truly, God has a good will 
toward men! If, then, there is any one amongst us 
who dreads the worst from the coming judgment, it 
is a delight to my heart once more to say to him, 
what perhaps twelve months hence I shall not be able 
to say nor he to hear: ‘* Let him that is athirst 
come, and whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely.” Yes, freely! Grasp that word as 
your only anchor, O you who art lost in guilt and 
misery! Though your sins be like crimson, they 
shall be as snow ; though they were like scarlet, they 
shall be as wool. | ‘ 

Blessed is he who, with this consolation in his soul, 
sees his years pass away! But, oh! poor suffering 
brother, whom this evening finds burdened with a 
heavy cross, must your soul be always bent down in 
sadness? This messenger of God has a kind word 
for you also: *‘ The end will come,” he says; but 
then he adds, *‘ the morning of eternity approaches,” 
To the eye of the Christian the evening of time blends 
with the dawn of eternity, and where the joy of the 
world ends, there the joy of the Church of Christ 
begins. A few years, and onearth there will be time 
no longer. Oh, my friends, we are accustomed to 
congratulate one another on New Year’s Day ; but if 
we look at this life in all its futility, and have our 
hopes fixed on a good foundation, we would rather 
congratulate each other on the Old Year’s Evening, 
saying, ‘* Hail, thou who hast come a step nearer to 
the end of thy strife!” Blessed are ye who this year 
fell asleep in Jesus; we cannot forget you, but we 
cannot wish you back either; it is so much better 
with you than it is with us! 

And as long as our journey here below lasts, so 
long will faith rejoice that He in whose hands the end 
of time is, liveth everlastingly. We observe that the 
angel whom John beheld, sware by Him that liveth 
for ever. So the Old Year’s Evening points us to 
Him who was before the mountains were born, 
who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto. Our hearts rest in 
Him. In the midst of those dismal sounds that rise 
from the tomb of time, the joyful sound rings out, 
‘Much is gone, but the best is left!” Much joy 


| is past, but He who gave it is the same for ever, and 


the source of all those past blessings is not yet drained. 
Our life is shortened, but the word remaineth un- 
changed, “ Thy loving-kindness is better than life.” 





If in the hour of death everything forsakes us, his 
rod and his staff will comfort us. If our flesh and 
our heart fail, He will be the strength of our heart 
and our portion for ever. To Him be the last word 
of the year, even should it be also the last word of 
our life ; and to his name be the praise for ever and 
ever. 
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Il.—NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


WE are now in a position which none of us occupy 
for the first time, but many perhaps do so for the 
last time :—at the entrance of a new year. The 
curtain is once more raised ; the unknown road lies 
before us, and a voice which no mortal being can 
resist, cries, Forward! New Year’s Day! Is there 
a day among all the grave and merry days of our 
life, the high significance of which is, on the whole, 
less understood? It is an agreeable day to the 
young ; a tedious one in the estimation of the elders ; 
a restless day in the opinion of most, who see the 
bustle and hear the noise of merry-making. But 
for how few is it a grave, decisive day! And yet 
futurity stands now.before us like a mysterious form 
wrapt in an impenetrable veil, continually, silently un- 
veiling itself. Certainly, it is calculated to make the 
Christian anxiously desire a word of instruction and 
encouragment for the ensuing journey of life. Yester- 
day was the last day of the old year, and a messenger 
of God, as it were, appeared before your eyes, point- 
ing you to the end of time. To-day another messenger 
may be supposed to stand before you, having in his 
hand “the everlasting Gospel.” Over the entrance 
of the year you see, as it were, in brightest characters, 
that Name in which the essence of that Gospel is 
contained, and without which if would be no “ glad 
tidings.” 

New Year’s Day is the name-day of Jesus. Perhaps 
this thought may strike you as strange. If so, then 
you cannot with attention have observed that in St. 
Luke’s Gospel (ii. 21) it is clearly stated, that the name 
of Jesus was given to the Saviour on the eighth day 
after his birth, You must also be unacquainted with 
the pious custom, which for more than thirteen cen- 
turies has prevailed in the Christian Church, of re- 
membering the Lord’s circumcision on the first day 
of the first month, When, in the fifth century, the 
believers were but too often tempted to share the 
heathenish pleasures and dissipations with which the 
transition from one year into another was celebrated, 
famous fathers of the Church tried to give a higher 
tendency to this mirth, by making the civil festival 
a day for Christian remembrance. They reminded 
the Church that the Lord, a week after his birth, 
(which at a very early period was celebrated on the 
25th of December,) received the sign of God’s ancient 
covenant, and thus was put under the law, that He 
might deliver us from the bond-service of the law. 
They pointed to the name which at that time had 
been given to Him on his heavenly Father’s autho- 
rity, as the best foundation for hope and consolation 
amid the questions and cares which cannot but rise in 
our minds at the commencement of the year. They 
commended to the Church that circumcision of the 
spirit and the heart, and thus tried to lead their 
hearers to put off the old man, instead of participating 
in heathenish and sinful recreations, It was an ex- 
cellent custom to begin the new year in the name of 
Jesus, and could not but promise peace and joy for 
the future, 

It is a remarkable circumstance that this name was 











borne by an excellent teacher in Israel, by a celebrated 
high-priest, and by a princely hero. I refer to Jesus, 
the son of Sirach ; Joshua, the high-priest, of whom 
mention is made in the prophecy of Zachariah ; and the 
son of Nun, who conquered Canaan at the command 
of God. It seems as though that which was imperfect 
in each of them was to come out in the highest per- 
fection in our Lord. We know Him, the Teacher 
sent of God, the High-Priest of the new covenant, the 
King of kings, who, striving unto blood, disclosed a 
heavenly Canaan for sinners; and you know that 
never a name was borne with greater right than this 
holy name of Jesus. The whole of his earthly life 
may be called an illustration and confirmation of what 
is expressed in his name. When we confess our Lord 
under the name of Jesus, we confess Him as the only 
all-merciful and all-accomplished Saviour. We call 
Him by that name, because He saves us, who in our- 
selves were lost from everything that makes us happy, 
through sin and its fatal fruits ; while by his commu- 
nion, both here and hereafter, He makes us enjoy such 
spiritual blessings as it hath never entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. Let us observe what the 
name of Jesus gives us, and what it asks of us at the 
commencement of the new year. Let us observe that 
the profession of that name is an invaluable new year’s 
blessing, and an inviolable new year’s duty. 

We are in a world that changes every moment, 
As the days which lay between the memorial day of 
our Lord’s birth and that of his circumcision have 
passed away, so the months and years of our life pass 
like dreams. How many changes are lying behind 
us, and those changes not always from the bad to 
good, but also—too often, alas !—from bad to worse! 
Some calculation which we thought could not fail, 
has failed nevertheless ; now some friendship, which 
was to last till death, has proved shorter than the 
past year: some glad expectation, some castle we 
thought was built upon a rock, has disappeared like 
a cloud. Oh world, world! how dost thou boil and 
foam, like an ever-moving sea, which sooner or 
later takes everything into its bottomless depths! 
Yet we fear thee not. Nay, we rejoice with a joy 
full of glory, for we profess the name of Jesus. 
After a lapse of eighteen centuries, not one jot or 
tittle of the word spoken by the angel has fallen 
to the ground: ‘‘He shall save his people from 
their sins.” Everything is not perishable. Here lies 
before us that living and everlasting Word, which im- 
plicitly or explicitly bears on each page that beautiful 
name to which the words of the old poet may well be 
applied—‘‘ Thy name is better than precious oint- 
ment!” Ye mourning ones, who on the evening of 
the old year, nearly choked by your tears, sobbed, 
“Call me Mara, for the Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me!” have not lost everything. There 
is one Friend, one Helper and Saviour. With the 
name of Jesus on their lips, our pious ones have gone 
in peace, and when we see our last hour approach, we 
also will cling to that name, though that which is 
dearest to us should turn from us, 
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What has not changed since that name was first | 
given to the son of Mary? More than fifty gene- 
rations have pronounced it, either in mockery or adora- | 
tion, and have departed to that place from whence | 
there isnoreturn. But that name yet shines as in the | 
light of an eternal morning, it yet sounds as melo- | 
dious in the ears of Christians as it did to those who | 
first believed in it. And as is the name so is He who | 
bears it, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
His is still that same willingness to supply spiritual 
wants which He displayed when, for the first time, 
He listened to the voice of the sick entreating his 
help. His is still that same faithfulness for his 
friends which He evinced when He loved his dis- 
ciples to the end. So here indeed is something which 
does not change. It is his person, his word, his work. 
These stand like granite rocks, in the midst of the | 
stream of time. In the sky, where clouds float rest- 
lessly to and fro, one fixed star shines down into our 
eyes: that star is the name of Jesus. 

But New Year’s Day points forward to a debt | 
which increases with every year. Alas! with how 
much more calmness would many of us look upon the 
quick speed of the years, if we were sure that our sins | 
would decrease as our days increase. But our sins | 
will increase, brethren ; and the nearer we come to the | 
hour in which we shall have to give account, the more | 
our hope of being able to give account forsakes us, | 
Sin is a poisonous plant, and the older it grows the | 
deeper it strikes its roots into the impure heart. If 
we have truly learned to mourn over ourselves, the 
thought must pain us that again three hundred and 
sixty-five days lie before us, in which we shall 
every hour offend in so many things. Even the | 
heart which has been made new, remains in many re- | 
pects old, and in that old heart there dwelleth no | 
good before God. No wonder that we often cast an 
anxious look at that ever-growing mountain of | 
our shame. No wonder that we ask: Who shall | 
deliver me, miserable one, from my own self? But 
rejoice, ye faint-hearted ones, for where sin has 
abounded, there grace has abounded much more. 
Yesterday, the past year brought in a thousand charges 
against us, but louder than those thousand sounded 
into the ear of God that voice: “It is finished, I 
have brought about reconciliation.” Reconciliation ! 
Ah, it is that which makes Jesus a Saviour. 

But we rejoice with trembling ; for in the feeling 
of our weakness we cast an eye upon the task which | 
increases with every new year. The life of a Christian | 
is not a life of laziness, It is true that in one 
sense our life is a resting upon that which once and 
for ever has been finished on the Cross ; but in another 
sense it remains a life of incessant work and strife, 
and earnest running to obtain the crown. The more 
we feel that much is forgiven to us, the more we desire 
to fulfil our task ; and therefore, on New Year’s Day, 
we gird ourselves, that with fresh courage and increas- 
ing zeal we may perform what our hand finds to do, 
But how extensive the task is! and who are we who | 
set about to fulfil it? The Lord has set us at a | 
plough, from which we may not withdraw our hand, 
though the sweat should stream down our face, and | 
our knees should stagger. First, it is the task of our 





daily work for the food that perishes, and for those 
who have the greatest claim upon our care. Then comes 


| the task of benevolence, of living for others. This is 


that work by which the Lord knows his disciples and by 
which we wish that He may recognise us. Moreover, 


| on some one of us perhaps a special task, a task of 


extraordinary weight, will be imposed, and of which 
he cannot think without trembling. Oh, every one 
who in any measure perceives what it means to suffer 
well, to fight well, would almost drop his hands in 
despondency and cry, ‘‘ Who is able to do these 
things?” Who? Oh, brethren! rejoice with exceed- 
ing joy, for you profess the name of Jesus as your all- 
sufficient Saviour. What you cannot do, He can do 
for you; and as by his blood He has finished the 
work of your salvation, so He will by his Holy Spirit 
complete the work of your sanctification. Do not 
dread, then, the heavy burden which, as his disciples, 
you will have to carry through another year. Try to 
understand the full meaning of that word, ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee, and my strength is made 
perfect in thy weakness.” Do not say to yourself, 
*T am alone; I am getting old; I have little 
strength to dispose of, to do what I should like to 
do.” Drop that I, and put Thou instead of it. The 
first question is, not, What you can? but what the 
Lord can. Not what you can do, but what He will 
do in you and by you. We do not this day take 
back one word of the profession which has so many a 
time proved a blessing to us. You may be weak, but 
you will never be forsaken ; you may despair of your- 
self, but never of your Lord, who this year also will 
not rest till He has pulled up every weed in your 
field, and brought your harvest, ripened by Himself, 
into the barns of heaven. 

We do not tremble at the future which this season 


| always makes threatening to the sinner. No doubt the 


future, looked at as it is in itself, is not only uncertain, 
but dark. The prospect of all of us is wrapped in mist. 
The horizon to many of usis covered with dark clouds, 
Perhaps you have seen a worm gnawing at a lovely 
flower in your path, and you know that that worm 
will have finished its work ere this year draws to its 
close. Perhaps you have seen at a distance on your 
road a stumbling-block which you thought you 


| would not be able to roll away or to avoid. . We 
| all of us, brethren, wish to-day that goodness and 


mercy may follow us ; but to-morrow perhaps we shall 
exclaim, Who could have thought of such deliver- 
ances? And perhaps those amongst us who care least 


| are first threatened. If to-day I could open the book of 
| the future for only one single week, and if I could 


read it to you, I am certain that I should see faces 
which now are bright with joy turn pale as death. 


| And as to the book of our life, who can tell how many 


of us are still calculating upon a long series of fresh 
chapters, although they are only a few lines from the 
end? But, brethren, we believe in the name of Jesus ; 


| we see the threatening storms abate, and a well-known 


voice sounds into our ear, ‘‘ Fear not, I am the first 
and the last.” What a thought is that for faith ! There 


'is One living in the universe whose office, whose 


calling, whose pleasure consists in nothing else than 
calling and leading us unto salvation! Whatever this 
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year may bring upon me, it will all be instrumental in 
his hand for that end, and the most painful means 
will certainly be the best chosen. My enemies may 
rise against me, but they shall prove ministers unto 
my salvation, My dearest wishes may not be realised, 
but disappointments, even more than enjoyments 
prayed for with tears, will co-operate in ensuring my 
happiness. Strokes may come upon me which I can- 
not think of now without shuddering, but the Hand 
which shall inflict these is a Hand that will not crush 
but save me. Be welcome, then, thou new year of 
the Lord! To us thou art a year of his good plea- 
sure, And blessed be thou, O Name praised above all 
names, which causest our cares to fly away even more 
quickly than our days. With Thee on our lips, and 
Thy Spirit in. our hearts, we step on, not carelessly, 
yet without care, and say to our souls, Forward, in 
Jesus’ name, forward ! 

It lies in the nature of things, brethren, that we 
who see so much change round about us, should also 
change with the years, in some respects at least. 
Many an opinion of ours for which perhaps in former 
time we would have died, must be abandoned as un- 
tenable ; and with the increase of experience we often 
feel compelled to reject as erroneous what hitherto 
we had adopted as true. Is it the same with the 
profession which we are now renewing at the com- 
mencement of this year? I think, brethren, I 
may reckon upon your unanimous consent, when 
I declare that a change in the great fundamental 
doctrines of our Confession, upon which our godly 
fathers calmly fronted eternity, would be no im- 
provement. Let me therefore beseech you to be 
faithful in your profession of the eternal truth. For 
other foundation can no man lay than that is laid. 
Jesus is the Alpha and the Omega in all the work of 
salvation. Inasmuch as that truth is not only lodged 
in your head, but living in your heart, I think, 
brethren, you have felt peace up to this day. What, 
then, can you do better than hold fast this profession 
without wavering ? Some seem to be of opinion that 
in the sphere of religious and Christian life there 
ought from time to time to be a change similar to that 
which is seen in dress, custom, and fashion. They 
call that which formerly was deemed to be true, obso- 
lete ; and that which formerly was looked upon as an 
error, they would now receive as new light. As 
if for each century there could be a special truth, 
different altogether from former ones! As if human 
reason could now comprehend what it never before 
could fathom! As if the Christian Church could, 
with regard to the highest vital questions, for eighteen 
centuries have been led in the dark by the Spirit of 
the Lord! To discover on a sudden, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, a truth in which 
not one of the Apostles or Reformers would re- 
cognise the Gospel! But for the matter having 
such’ a sad bearing, brethren, we should almost 
feel inclined to mock these people. 
boldness we repeat the words of Paul, ‘‘ Beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the traditions of men, and not after Christ.” 


Not that we are enemies of progress and develop- | 


ment, or what pertains thereto. We, on the contrary, 


But with great | 





desire to rank foremost amongst the advocates of 
true enlightenment. We desire to promote that 
progress which does not begin with digging up the 
foundations, but goes on building upon those foun- 
dations laid by God himself. We desire to fur- 
ther that development by which we learn more and 
more to understand and to apply in every direction 
what God has revealed. But let this care for the pre- 
servation of truth be combined with cordial faith, 
Let our profession of Christ be a believing profession, 
As it was at the close of last year, so it will be at the 
beginning of the present year. They are not all Israel 
which are of Israel, and many a one who utters a pure 
and sound confession of truth, does no more than 
merely say, *‘Lord! Lord!” If there are amongst 
us those whose consciences tell them this is their case, 
we should in this new year, which for us may be the 
last, render ourselves guilty of gross unfaithfulness, if we 
let them go in peace in a way which cannot possibly 
lead to true peace. We must point out the im- 
minent danger, for they live only for themselves, and 
have not yet become the property of the only Redeemer. 
They rejoice to-day in innumerable blessings, but they 
have hitherto despised the greatest of all blessings— 
Christ himself. Perhaps their name is found at the 
top of this year’s register of spiritual death. Oh, 
what must become of them, if they continue thus from 
year to year! Oh wonderful long-suffering of God! 
You are not yet taken away in the midst of your sins, 
The lovely Gospel still sounds in your ears, instead of 
the trumpet of eternaljudgment, Be quick, we beseech 
you, for your life’s sake ; for your days make themselves 
wings, and God knows how soon the night in which 
nobody can work will cast its dark shades over you. 
God is still in Christ, offering you his friendship ; 
and this first day of the year is again a proof that He 
has no pleasure in your death. Come and give your 
hand to the Lord, and let this day be the day of a 
union not to be repented, with the only Redeemer. 
Thus may the old things pass away and all things be- 
come new. 

Let us boldly profess the Lord Jesus, There is a 
time to keep silence ; but the time to speak has now 
come for all those who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth. It is not likely that the spirit 
of apostasy which has gone out into the world, will 
be banished for good within the ensuing two weeks, 
Innumerable voices rise now-a-days to humble the 
Lord, and to exalt men. Let us, as his faithful dis- 
ciples, feel our most holy calling to be witnesses of 
Jesus in this world, in word and deed. Such a bold 
profession does not promise us much rest here below. 


| But the reproach which the Christian has to bear for 





Christ’s sake becomes his honour in the estimation of 
the angels. Let us come out, then, boldly, though 
with the greatest discretion. Let us this year also 
try to promote the speedy coming of that day when 
every knee shall bow to Jesus, and every tongue shall 
confess that He is the Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 

To the glory of God the Father! Yes, let our con- 
fession of the name of Jesus be glorifying to God. 
This is our highest, our only New Year’s duty. Our 
stay here below is short, and we shall never return 
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again. What, then, can be the end of this transient 
existence, which we number by years, but of which 
God has already calculated the hours? What else 
than that we, like Jesus, should answer to the 
sacred name which we bear? As He has proved a 
Saviour, so let us prove true Christians, and saved 
ones through Him. As He placed Himself under 
the law of the old covenant, so let us bend every 
day afresh under the law of his love, taking every 
morning his easy yoke and his light burden upon 





our shoulders. As his life was one continuous 
obedience, so let ours be one continuous thank- 
offering. On this day, more than ever before, let 
our resolve be to glorify God in body and soul, 
which are his. Whatever may be the names we have 
received at our birth, let them only be known to the 
angels in heaven as names of his friends, And 
may we, through grace, at the end of our journey, 
receive that new name which no man knoweth saving 
he that receiveth it—Amen, 





A FUNERAL. 


“ What now dost thou bury so softly and still? 
Oh! this is the grave of my own proud will. 
I bid it sleep softly in Death’s little room, _ 
And my hopes too I bury with it in the tomb.” 


Betwixt the light of the rising sun 
And the light of the waning moon, 
Along the grassy forest path, 
Fair Knight, thou speedest soon. 
A chill, faint dawn is on the sky, 
And through the wood a breath 
Runs fresh, yet cold, as is the sigh 
That comes ’twixt life and death. 


The forest paths are green and lone, 
The forest shade is deep ; 

The secrets on its stillness thrown 
It knoweth well to keep ; 

And some will seek the forest glade, 
A deadly strife to end ; 

And some there are will seek its shade 
To meet a gentle friend. 


Yet on this brow I read no frown 
Of foeman’s vengeful ire ; 
And in this quiet eye cast down, 
No light of soft desire : 
Not thus they look who meet by night 
Beneath the blossomed thorn, 
And cry, when breaks the eastern light, 
‘** How quickly comes the morn ! ” 
The forest lies like one that sleeps, 
With tearful, half-shut lid ; 
A touch, a stir, a rustling creeps, 
And all the flow’rets hid 
*Mid tangled grasses, drenched with dew 
And dreams, are holding up 
To heaven each silver starry eye, 
To heaven each golden cup; 
A light is on each leaf, the light 
And sweetness of the morn ; 
The glory of the summer day, 
In summer woodlands born. 


A little bird upon the bough 
Sang clear; a light breeze stirred 

The thick, dark summer leaves, but now 
I know not if he heard 

The whisper of the summer leaves, 
The carol of the bird. 


A little brook beside his way 
Ran chafing, chiding long ; 

I know not if he marked its play, 
Or heard its ceaseless song ; 

At length he neared a green, smooth place, 
Within the thicket shade, 

A still, fair, solitary place, 

For quiet spirits made. 
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And in that solitary place 
He knelt and prayed to God ; 

I saw no mound beneath his knees, 
No heaving of the sod : 

Unstirred I saw the grasses lie, 
Unstirred the daisies wave ; 

A pleasant spot, and yet I knew 
He knelt upon a grave. 


He lifted up his steel-clad hands : 
‘*T bring to Thee the first, 

I bring to Thee,” he said, “ the last 
Fond hope that I have nursed ; 

The wish that strengthed with my strength, 
And with my being grew ; 

And the last sweet silent dream that crept 
Close to my heart and drew 

So soft a breath, that if it slept 
Or woke, I scarely knew. 

On earth, in Heaven, whom have I now 
But Thee? in death, in life ? 

Oh! bind my spirit with the vow 
That makes an end of strife ! 


~ The dead above their dead may wail, 

The living live to Thee, 

Oh First and Last! Thou dost not fail, 
For Thou art strong, and we, 

Thy little ones, are weak and frail ; 
And Thou our Lord art free ; 

And we with heavy bonds are bound, 
But now of bond or free 

I reck not, bitter turns to sweet ; 

I see Thy hands, I see Thy feet ;— 
Ah, dearest Lord, I see 

Thy wounded heart : oh! be Thou found 
For First and Last to me! ” 


He rose and went upon his way, 
A-moving to and fro 
Was in the woods, as of a calm 
Strong wind, that gathers slow ; 
No dew lay on the grassy dell, 
The sky was cloudless, clear ; 
Yet from the clear bright heavens there fell 
A solitary tear. 


And through the woven boughs I saw 
The glory of the sky 
Look down, I saw the forest flowers 
In quiet bloom and die : 
I saw the lowly grasses bend, 
I saw the daisies wave : 
Oh Jesus, loving to the end, 
Thou knowest of that grave ! 
Dora GREENWELL. 
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THE PASTOR'S WIDOW. 


A FEW years ago our market was daily attended— 
unless, indeed, the weather was desperate—by an 
elderly woman, remarkable neither in face, attire, nor 
anything else. Her dress was always simplicity itself ; 
she was middle-sized, had rather a commonplace face 
at the first glance, but what drew my attention to 
her was the regularity of her attendance, for which 
there seemed no adequate reason, since she had, gene- 
rally speaking, only a very small basket on her arm, 
and sometimes none at all. When she had made her 
purchase she did not go straight home like other 
people, but regularly made the circuit of the whole 
market ; and when the weather was fine and the stalls 
full, often visited some of them two or three times 
over. Unconsciously I took to observing what she 
was looking for, and what it was she bought ; she had 
never come in my way as a bargainer, never snapped 
up a pigeon or fowl I happened to want. Indeed, her 
purchases seemed all on a small scale ; belonging not 


to the animal but vegetable world, and even of vege-- 


tables she chose the cheapest and soonest cooked, 
and with them almost always a little fruit. At times 
too she would ask the price of flowers,—a little rose- 
bush or pot of pansies, and I noticed that very often 
the market-women would give her a few lettuce leaves 
unasked, whence I concluded that she kept a little 
bird, and in all probability lived alone. Now, pur- 
chases to this amount need not have detained her two 
minutes ; there must have been some other attraction 
in the market-place, and when once I began fairly to 
observe her, I soon discovered what it was. 

Evidently, she took an infinite delight in the vege- 
tables and fruits themselves, apart from any idea of 
eating them. But it was orchard-fruit that most fasci- 
nated her eyes and heart. Mere bush-fruit she’ seemed 
scarcely to notice, but apples and pears were her 
supreme delight,—there was a new exclamation at 
every kind she discovered. When the new ones 
came in, and new and old lay in the basket together, 
her new year seemed to begin, and she noted and 
named every fresh appearance, just as a field-marshal 
reviews his regiment, 

I began, too, to notice how well the market-women 
knew her tastes. They would beckon to her to 
show her new kinds, and ask their names. There 
was, in short, a quite peculiar tie between this 
good woman and the market-wives, and a very 
friendly one. The interest that she took in their 
stalls, her admiration of fine fruit, her judicious dis- 
crimination of the relative merits of different kinds, 
and useful hints as to storing them, &c., were all 
pleasant to the sellers, who evidently liked to see her 
and to exchange a few good-humoured words, as a 
variety in the monotony of marketing. 

It was in this way that I first got into conversation 
with her. I wanted a quantity of apples to store up 


for the spring, and was in doubt between two sorts, 
the rival sellers each praising their own, and endow- 
ing them with almost human excellences, when on 


! 








of them pointed to the stranger, and said—‘* She can 
tell you which are best ; she understands all about 
apples.” Accordingly up she came, and quietly pro- 
nounced that those in the other stall were fitter for 
using now, and a finer sort of fruit ; but as to keep- 
ing ones, those belonging to the woman who had 
called her would certainly be found to answer best, 
From that day we often exchanged a few words, but 
our acquaintance went no further. I did not even 
ask her name, nor did she mine that I know of. 

One winter day, however, when it was bitter cold 
and slippery, it so happened that she fell down in 
going out of the market, and hurt her leg and arms 
very badly. She was soon raised up and set on her 
feet. No limb was broken. With great suffering 
she could contrive to walk, but not alone. I chanced 
to be the only creature there who had any kind of 
acquaintance with her, so I could not do less than 
offer her my arm, which she took gratefully, but with 
all sorts of excuses and apologies, such as were custo- 
mary in my day, when every silly person had not yet got 
to believing that the world was created expressly for 
him, and that his fellow-creatures were in it to wait 
upon his convenience, It seems to be considered old- 
fashioned now-a-days for one man to thank another ; 
but what would you have? If people have left off 
gratitude to God, why not to each other ? 

I can tell you it was no easy matter to get the 
poor creature, who was in terrible pain, back to her 
own part of the town; and, indeed, it would be 
but proper that carriages and carts should have some 
sort of a litter attached to them, to transport those 
they run over, whether killed or wounded, to their 
own homes. 

Her lowly room was indescribably clean and neat, 
and as I had rightly surmised, there was a bird in the 
window, who greeted us with cheerful chirps and 
twittering. 

‘*You poor dear,” she said, ** you think you are 
going to get your salad, and I have none for you 
to-day.” 

Quite exhausted, she sank down on a chair. 

‘*My Heavenly Father!” she murmured, “ what 
am I to do now ?” 

It seemed that she was quite alone in the world. 
Only a charwoman came in once a day with wood and 
water. She did everything else for herself. She 
rented this one little room, but had nothiug to do 
with any one of the other inhabitants of the house, 
no acquaintanceship with them, except a mutual bow if 
they chanced to meet in the doorway. Such complete 
isolation as this may go on pretty well for a time, but 


earlier or later something is sure to happen, and the 


question “‘ what next?” often gets forced upon the 
lonely with a suddenness that takes away their very 
breath, 

On this occasion it was I who put it, and not the 
half-fainting sufferer. What next, indeed? There I 
was, all alone ; the charwoman would not come till 
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six,—it was only ten now. Had I been at home | 
I could have sent for help; but I was afraid of 
leaving her alone, and then, who was I to call in this 
strange house? There was not even a bell in the 
room. In the midst of my perplexity, however, there | 
was a knock at the door, and a merry childish face | 
peeped in and said— 

‘‘ Mamma sent me to see if she could be of any | 
use to the old lady.. She heard that she had come 
back poorly.” 

Here was an angel in time of need. She came in, | 
and in the most compassionate way began to stroke 
the poor sufferer, who could not reply for coughing. 

‘Could your mamma come here herself?” said 
I, not noticing the shaking of the old lady’s head, 
and the child was off before she could get out a 
word, . 

‘Dear me!” she said at last, ‘* what can you be 
thinking of! Such a distinguished lady !” 

But the lady herself soon entered, distinguished 
no doubt, but a sweet-looking creature as well, who 
approached the invalid in the most sympathising 
manner, but bowed very stiffly to me. I set it 
down for pride, and thought to myself, ‘* Ay, ay, 
they are all alike,” but later I found out it was | 
shyness, It took some time to persuade me that | 
a person over thirty, and a fashionable lady too, 
could be shy; but so it was, the very least thing 
would make her blush with downright shyness and | 
nothing else. 

And now, what next ? Why, first of all we decided | 
that we must get her to bed, and then I would go 
and fetch my own doctor. The lady said she would 
have sent for hers, only he was rather too much run | 
after, and when once he had laid out the order of his | 
day, nothing could get him to depart from it : if they 
ran after him with the intelligence that his own wife 
was dying, she believed he was capable of saying, 
She must wait, for I have still four patients down 
on my list.” Meanwhile I fully expected the lady to | 
send for her maid; but no, she took the matter in 
hand herself, to the inexpressible confusion of the 
worthy widow. 

“TImpossible—out of the question—the sheriff’s | 
lady—Madam, I beg, I entreat—I shall die of 
shame. ” 

And when we came to her left foot we were 
nearly the death of her, for as the lady tried to 
draw off the stocking, she in the intensity of her 
distress and anxiety to prevent it, lost her balance 
and nearly fell off the chair. To be sure I caught 
her and broke the fall, but still the wrench she 
gave herself made her scream, and brought tears into 
her eyes. We had the greatest difficulty to get her 
into bed, but at last it was done, and she might at 
last have rested quietly but for her politeness and 
her scruples. 

** And if I only knew what to do,—and she is not 
put out with me. She can do everything for me that 
I want.” 

Upon which the lady explained that the allusion was 
to the charwoman who came once a day, and that 
the widow thought that would be attendance enough. 
But this the doctor would not hear of. The case re- 





| kind. 


| should feel just the same. 
| a good nurse.” 


| and the thing was settled. 
_ who was, in the first instance, to call upon the doctor 


quired far more treatment, and he proposed to have 
the patient carried at once to the hospital, where all 
the townspeople had a right to be received gratis. 
He was physician there, he said, and he could pro- 
mise that she would be perfectly well cared for. But, 
to our great astonishment, the pastor’s widow posi- 
tively refused ; she could not venture into such a 
large house, could not endure to be amidst numbers— 


| impossible to live in a large room where there 


was no rest or sleep day or night: a little room 
was such a comfort in sickness. We all tried to 
overcome her objections, told her a few hours would 
reconcile her to the change, and vaunted the com- 


| forts of the institution,—even Lisette, the lady’s 


maid, taking a lively part in the argument, for she 
feared her mistress’s kindness would give her some 
trouble. 

The good soul knew and felt that this repugnance 
of hers must strike us all as childish and unreason- 
able, and therefore her agitation became very great, 
when all at once the sheriff’s lady interposed : 

‘*Never mind, my dear madam, don’t distress 
yourself; there is no necessity for anything of the 
I can easily understand your liking better to 
be alone than with a dozen others : when you want to 
sleep, somebody else is sure to begin coughing. I 
We shall be sure to find 


The doctor was not one of those who are incapable 


| of placing themselves in another person’s situation, 


and get angry at the least difference of opinion, but 


| he was fond of a joke, and often tried to conceal his 


tender-heartedness in this way. 

‘* Very well, my good lady, I have not another 
word to say. I am not such a brute as to interfere 
between lovers. If only we get Mrs. X. (he meant 


|-me) to look about for us,—she knows everybody, and 


has an eye in all directions,—depend upon it we shall 
get a suitable nurse.” 

‘¢ Thank you for your confidence in me,” said I ; 
I went off to seek a nurse, 


for further instructions, and the lady undertook to 
sit with the patient in the meantime. 

Thus, then, a so-called accident had brought 
together, and into friendly rélations, persons who 
else would never have known each other ; and but 
for it I should have been poorer in kindly memories 
and richer in prejudices. 

The consequences of the accident were far more 
serious than the good woman at first anticipated. 
The human frame is pretty much like a bottle of wine, 
which will keep clear and beautiful to the eye for 
years and years if you let it stand undisturbed, but a 
rude shake or two will so completely change its 
aspect, you would hardly believe it was the same 
wine, nor will it soon clear again. And, in the same 
way, let an elderly person, who has long led a quiet 
uniform life, meet with any untoward accident that 
shakes the frame and changes the course of habit, ten 
to one some latent mischief will develop itself, so that 
the original accident becomes a secondary thing, and 
not unfrequently results in death. The widow had 


hoped to be up and about in the course of the next 
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week, but she was sadly mistaken ; had to put off 
her hope from week to week, and meekly, though 
with many a sigh, to resign it as the week came 
round. The injuries would not heal properly ; the 
limbs seemed to lose their power, and by degrees a 
general debility set in. The doctor did what he could, 
but gradually took to an ominous shake of the head. 
The nurse was very kind ; I had been fortunate in 
my choice ; not only was she skilful in her office, but 
she got fond of the invalid, who suffered so patiently, 
never ordered her about, but humbly asked for what 
she absolutely required, and as much as possible 
respected her sleep. 

But, however, the nurse could not give up her 
whole time to one patient ; she had several valuable 
clients whom she could not afford to lose, and there- 
fore arrangements had to be made to prevent the 
invalid being left alone. The sherift’s lady and myself, 
between us, contrived that the solitary intervals 
should be very shorié indeed, and I must say that it 
was this lady who took the greater part of. the respon- 
sibility, and that not by sending Lisette or any other 
deputy, but in her own person. Nay, even when 
she knew that I was there, she would come down 
with her work ; and help to while the time away ; and 
when I admired her industry—just as though she had 
to work for a living—and vowed it put me to the blush, 
she would reply, **I have been used to it from my 
childhood ; my mother never allowed any one to 
be idle. Every respectable lady worked, she would 
say; it was only raw, underbred girls who did 
nothing.” 

What struck us most of all about our widow was 
her entire and singular isolation, She asked for no 
one, sent to summon no one, nor were any inquiries 
made for her. Her bird seemed her only friend, and 
he would go on ruthlessly chirping till he got to her ; 
and no lettuce leaves seemed thoroughly to please him 
but those he pecked from her hand. I must also ex- 
cept the market-women, who were greatly surprised 
at her absence, and expressed much concern when 
they heard of her accident, and sometimes sent her 
presents ; and here and there one gave me a flower, 
another an apple, to take to her, saying they had put 
them aside expressly for her, knowing them to be 
favourites, The exaniple being once set, so many 
came to offer me similar tokens of remembrance, that 
I should have wanted a maid to carry them; but I 
begged that they would not all give at once, but from 
time to time send a little present to the poor lady, 
who would not be among them again, I feared, for a 
long time, if ever. But, to be sure, the ecstacy of 
delight was to the good soul to think of being re- 
membered ; and then the beauty of the apples !— 
in short, every time I took her anything she used 
to cry with sheer happiness, So childish a spirit I 
never had met with in all my life. And what a 
precious treasure this childlike spirit is, the world 
little understands ; ’tis one that passes understanding, 
like the peace of God. The so-called happiness that 
most of us are chasing, strays beyond the confines 
of both these, and is nothing but a will-o’-the-wisp ora 
haunting spectre. 

It will be easily understood that we wished to 





know whether she had any relations or friends whom 
she would like to apprise of her condition; but we 
were afraid of asking her abruptly, for fear she might 
fancy we wanted to get rid of our relations to her, 
To our individual inquiries on this head she replied, 
that she had no one but the guardian of the Orphans’ 
Institute who knew her at all, and she would gladly 
let him rest as long as ever she could. Not that he 
was ill-intentioned, but a rough over-bearing man who 
could not tolerate the least opposition to his will ; and 
would, if put out, run on as though life and death 
were in his hands, She actually trembled in speaking 
of him, but what was her consternation and alarm 
when she found out that this said despotic guardian was 
my own cousin. I had all the work in the world to 
compose her, and convince her that I was in no way 
offended. I was fond of my cousin, indeed, but far 
too well accustomed to his infirmity to mind it being 
commented on or laughed at. 

He was a man of the old-fashioned stamp, honour- 
able and upright in grain, and in private matters gentle 
and pleasant enough ; but once let him get on ofiicial 
ground, and clouds of majesty encompassed him about ; 
contradiction was high treason; he became harsh, 
haughty, magisterial ; in short, I could well under- 
stand the impression he had made on the quiet widow, 
though I wondered how the two had chanced to come 
in contact, 

Everything combined to make me anxious to raise 
the curtain of her past, and to learn how she could 
possibly be the lonely creature she was, But it was 
not I alone who felt this curiosity ; the sheriff's lady 
shared it to the full. One day 1 met her outside the 
room, and she began : 

**Do tell me whether you really know as little as 
I do about the history of our good widow ; I would 
give anything to have some insight into it. She 
keeps it as close as a sitting hen does her eggs, and 
never makes the least allusion to it, which increases 
my wonder.” 

*¢ Just so with me,” replied I, 

‘© Now look here,” she went on; ‘“‘you are a 
person of courage and resolution ; do devote this after- 
noon to finding out. It is such thoroughly bad 
weather, that we are sure that no one will disturb us, 
and ’tis just the time for listening to a story, and she 
is so kind I don’t think she will refuse ; and what- 
ever she tells us, she can trust us to keep to our- 
selves,”? 

So I consented; and as soon as we were both 
comfortably seated and the knitting going on, I 
began : 

‘¢ What would you have said, Mrs, , if I had 
brought my cousin in here to see you? I stum- 
bled upon him almost at your door, and had half 
a mind to tell him he was but a sorry guardian after 
all, and looked very ill after his ward ; what a face 
to be sure he would have pulled !” 

But I soon repented of my mischievous speech, it 
threw the poor soul into such a state of alarm. 

*“‘Oh!” she cried, “if only I may be spared 
that! Ido believe if I were to see him suddenly 
look in, the shock would kill me, What things 
he would say to me for not having announced 
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my illness to him, and for refusing to go to the 
hospital; he would have me carried off there upon 
the spot.” 

After we had quieted and comforted her as well as 
we could, I went on to beg that she would tell us 
why she had such a dread of the worthy guardian, 
and also to give us some insight into her past life ; 
we knew nothing about her but her name, and in 
our town the custom was to get full possession of a 
person’s family history as far back as their grand- 
parents before we could feel acquainted with them. 
At first she excused herself on the score of having 
really no history to tell. 

*©QO dear! what should I find worth your hear- 
ing?” she said. ‘‘ How could such an insignificant 
creature as I am have met with anything re- 
markable? You could only fall asleep over my 
story.” 

When we told her that this fact alone, of her know- 
ing no one, and seeming to have dropped down out of 
the sky, was in itself truly remarkable, she said it was 
perfectly natural. She did not belong to our town, but 
to 3 and so she suddenly found herself launched 
upon her history : and once fairly off, she forgot her 
scruples.” 

** When I was young,” she began, ‘I little thought 
of ever becoming a citizen of B——. But, begging 
your pardon, it is not all gold that glistens. I be- 
longed to one of the small towns in which, as the 
proverb says, you may pour out a quart of cream at 
the higher gate and gather it again at the lower with- 
out losing a drop. My father was the gate-keeper, 
and had besides to look after the town clock, and to 
see that it kept good time. It was an important 
post, but a difficult one too, for the clock was old 
and had a trick of standing ; and if my father did not 
find this out at once, the mayor, or the lawyer’s 
lady, or some other of the first quality in the little 
town were sure to be down upon him, and send him 
flying off with a threat that if the time were not 
better looked after, a change would have to be made. 
Just under the gate my father had set up a little 











shop, both as a source of profit and amusement. 
There the very best matches were to be had, as well 
as other things,—tobacco, for instance, and coffee ; 
and in winter, walnuts and chestnuts too. My 
father was a widower, and had no child but me, nor 
could he afford to keep a maid. My father was not 
one of those who fuss themselves about time. He ate 
his dinner when it was ready, and did not expect it to 
be always to a minute, like the lawyer’s lady, with 
her pointed nose. I often was rather perplexed what 
to do to make the two ends meet, but I was con- 
tented. It never occurred to me that we were badly 
off, and the Sundays were always beautiful days. 
There was church in the morning, and time for the 
most delightful meditations ; and when Monday came, 
T began to look forward to the next Sunday. And so 
I lived on, quite happy, though quietly so. I had, 
indeed, very few playfellows, and was generally at 


home when there was more than enough to do ; but | 
my father was very kind to me, and what better did | 


I want? To be sure, I had my troubles every now 
and then,—if a flower I was fond of died, or my 
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| father gave me a slight reproof. One day—but 
| really I do not know how to tell you this part, I 
| must skip this,” said the old lady, positively blush- 
| ing. 

| But we were well aware that this would turn out 
| the most interesting part of her story, and therefore 
we never ceased begging and coaxing till she begain 
again. ‘*One day—one day”—but she stammered 
over it a good deal, and it was some time before we 
could get her fairly started. 

‘One day, then—it was on a Thursday, and 
getting on to evening—a short gentleman made his 
appearance in my little shop, and inquired for tinder. 
I served him as 1 should any one else ; he was a long 
time in choosing. I gave him my advice, and at length 
he went off without my thinking more about him 
than that he was a kind-mannered gentleman, had a 
lovely voice, and no doubt sang well. I wished I 
could hear him. 

‘*The next Monday he again appeared suddenly 
before me, aud quite startled me, for I had entirely 
‘| forgotten him, He was full of praises of the tinder, 
and inquired whether we had tobacco as well, his being 
nearly done. I said we had, and as he had been so 
much pleased with the tinder, he said he might trust us 
as to tobacco, an’ I had to put him up a small parcel, 
which I did in fear and trembling, lest he should not 
approve it, At last Monday came again, aud he too, 
saying he had never bought any tobacco so good as 
ours, strange to aay; but it was not always the 
largest shops that had the be-t things, and in future 
he should get everything he could from us, I did 
| not know what to say in reply, and but that he spoke 
|so kindly, I should have thought he was surely 
laughing at us. 

**In the evening I told my father that a gentleman 
had been to the shop, who meant always to buy his 
tobacco from us. I should like to know his name, 
When my father had asked what he was like, and 
| heard that he always appeared on a Monday, he pro- 
‘nounced that it must be the Helmsvale curate, 
| who was in the habit of coming to town on that day, 
| and got laughed at because he always bought a small 
| bottle of some stumachic elixir at the apothecary’s, 
| It made me very angry, to think that people should 
| laugh at so kind a gentleman, and next time he came 
| I was the more attentive, because I felt sorry for him. 
| He chatted, too, longer than usual, and when I called 
him Reverend Sir, seemed pleased at my knowing who 
| he was. He told me that Monday afternoon was the 
/only time he had for recreation; early on Tuesday 
| he had to set to work again studying for the following 
| Sunday. 

** Nowthen I became fonder than ever of the Sunday, 
because Monday came next. All the week through I 
used to think, ‘Oh, if Monday was but here!’ But 
I was always in great alarm lest my father should 

, send me out on a Monday afternoon, and the curate 
find no one in the shop,.and so buy his tobacco 
elsewhere. 

| Qn one oceasion, just as he had pocketed his pur- 
chases, a sudden snow-storm came on. It got quite 
| dark, and the snow blew in at the door, so that I 
could do nothing but shut it to and ask him to step 
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into our room, for, with the door shut, we could 
hardly have turned round in the little shop. As it 
was, he was covered with snow, and I should have 
liked to have shaken it off, but did not, out of 
respect. 

‘¢ From that time we got on more friendly terms, and 
he used to come, not only into the shop, but the 
room, to have a look at the rose-tree. My father 
thought a great deal of him, both because it was an 
honour to be on familiar terms with the clergy, and 
because he listened so patiently to my father’s droll 
stories, and would laugh at them heartily, which was 
a new thing to my dear father, who hardly ever met 
with anyone who had not heard them before ; and he 
would say, ‘Such gentlemen are not often to be met 
with in our part of the country ; things would go on 
better if there were more like him.’ 


‘¢ Now people even began to tease me about a love | 


affair. 1 looked upon it merely as one of their cus- 
tomary jokes, and laughed with them. All I feared 
was, that the curate might come to hear of it, and get 
his tobacco elsewhere, which would have been a loss 
any way, particularly to my father, who so enjoyed a 
talk with him.” 

At that we both smiled, and the sheriff’s lady said, 

‘But you, my dear madam, would you not have 
been grieved, too, if the curate had left off his visits ?”’ 

**No doubt I should, afterwards,” she replied, 
**but I was not conscious then of my own real feel- 
ings. To be sure, I used to think what a fine posi- 
tion a pastor’s wife had : how she could have her own 
way in house and garden, and go about her parish 
like a queen amongst the other women, particularly if 
she had such a good, learned gentleman for her hus- 
band as the curate was. But that such good fortune 
could ever fall to me didn’t enter my head, nor did 
he give me any room for thinking of it. He was not 
one of the young gentry, who pay compliments to every 
girl they meet. Nothing of the kind ever passed his 
lips ; he was kind, but grave ; always called me Miss 


Susan ; never shook hands with me; never spoke of | 


settling, or of future prospects, or bragged about his 
sermons; only sighed sometimes over his difficulty 
in composing them.” 

**Those men are the most dangerous of all, my 


dear lady,” I broke in; ‘‘they only humble them- | 


selves that they -may be praised by others.” 

‘© No, indeed no; that he never did ; he was far 
too sincere for that ; he was not like folks now-a-days. 
And it would have done him no good either. I could 
not have praised him, nor should I like to have told 
him what people said ; that they were getting rather 


tired of him at Helmsvale: he had been there so | 


long—not that there was much to find fault with, 
either, except that he was so short in stature. 

** But one Monday came and did not bring him, and 
waiting and watching were all in vain ; the whole week 
through not a creature came from Helmsvale from 
whom I might inquire whether the curate was sick. 


‘and my father called out, 





| the weather was so dreadful that we decided he never 
could come. However, on the mere chance, I thought 
I would make it twelve o’clock, a little earlier than 
usual, so as to get our dinner well over and things all 
out of the way, and to have time to—well, I will not 
say dress myself a little, my father would have given 
me a proper lecture for that—but at all events it 
could do no harm if I gave my face an extra wash, 
and chanced to put on the handkerchief that I wore 
on Sunday. 

** As we were in the middle of our dinner, a knock 
came to the door, which indeed often happened, for 
people had a way of leaving things under our care, 
‘Come in.’ And in 
came—his reverence the Curate. Perhaps we had 
heard that he had been appointed to the living of 


| Garnethiel ? 


**No, indeed; and very kind we took it of the 
reverend gentleman that he should take the trouble of 
announcing this to us himself. But there was more to 
come, which quite overwhelmed both my father and 
me. He went on to ask mein marriage, and dwelt so 
beautifully on his being an orphan, and alone in the 
world, and that he wanted a wife to be father, mother, 


and all in all to him, that I can’t help crying to this 


very day when I think it over. Then he told how 
that he thought he had found all he wanted in me, in 
such a way that my father wept out loud like a child, 
so that I did not know whether he was pleased or not; 
and when he ceased speaking, neither of us could 
answer him a word. And thus I, a poor gate-keeper’s 
daughter, was to become a pastor’s wife, and a citizen 
of B——! It was too much for my head to take in: 
it did not seem real. I felt as if in a dream. 

‘* My father was the first to get the use of his tongue, 
and he went on about the honour and our poverty, 
and I, in my confusion, murmured something about 
not leaving my father, for how could the shop be 
carried on without me. 

‘¢Then came the best of all. ‘If that was all the 
_ objection Miss Susan had to make,’ he said, ‘he had an- 
| ticipated it, and could, he thought, overcome it. He 
was about to propose that my father should live with us; 
it would be a great benefit to him if he could make up 
his mind todo so. There was glebe land with the 
parsonage that he should not know what to do with; 
| he did not understand country pursuits, and my father 
| did most thoroughly, he knew, and could therefore be 
| of the greatest assistance to him.’ 
| *¢ The next morning the news was all over the town, 
and before noon our own pastor came to_tell my 
father that, having heard such a report, he felt it his 
duty to come and warn him of it, and he sincerely 
regretted that his daughter should have been so indis- 
| creet as to carry on a flirtation with a curate. Then 
| my father replied that I had done nothing of the 
| kind, but that the curate had been appointed to a 
| living, and that quite unexpectedly I had become 
| engaged to him yesterday. Our minister would not 


| 


| 


To be sure, he had missed one Monday before, but | believe it, and thought we had mistaken jest for 


then he had told me of it beforehand, and taken two | 


packets of tobacco, Ah! this was a long week, 


earnest ; but when he was really convinced, he wished 


| me grace to profit by my good fortune. But I was 


indeed, and my father and I did nothing but wonder | still, he said, far from being qualified for such a 


what had happened to him. The following Monday 


| position, and gladly would he lend me all the assist- 
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ance he could, and I might come to his house 
whenever I liked. He added that, he must say he 
never should have expected such a thing: but it was 
true enough, that still waters run deep. 

*¢ You can easily imagine the noise it made in our 
little town ; but no one seemed to grudge me my 
happiness, not even those at the parsonage, where 


there were seven daughters, Everybody was kind 
to me, and seemed to think that my good fortune 
was an honour. 

“T had to go over to B » where I had never 
been before. It was a grand day for me, and I 
enjoyed it much, only with fear and trembling. He 
led me everywhere by the hand, else I should never 
have had courage to walk about, and it was a great 
relief to me when we left the gates behind us. I was 
so afraid we should lose our way, and not get home 
again, though he kept assuring me he knew all the ins 
and outs from his childhood, and could find any given 
house with his eyes bandaged. 

‘The following day was the most important in my 
life ; it was that on which our banns were given out, 
and we went to church together. After that we 
were busy, indeed. My father was resolved to leave 
none of our poor furniture behind. What we had, he 
said, we need not buy, and that was money saved 
at all events ; added to which, under his auspices, the 
curate bought some very nice things; and as to 
presents, [ had so many I was quite ashamed. It 
seemed the whole town wanted to share in setting us 
up. I never could have believed people had been so 
fond of us. At first we thought we had better not 
have all our effects carried to the parsonage at once, 
but my father decided that the sight of such a load 
would inspire the parishioners with respect, and went 
with it a day before, to get all ready for us. The 
next morning we got quietly married, and that 
evening arrived at the parsonage. 

*‘That was a day of which I can say little more than 
that I did not know if I was standing upon my head 
or my heels, I wasso full of joy and humility, that I 
did not speak a dozen words throughout its course, 
I seemed to float in rapture and joy inexpressible, 
and could only thank those who greeted me, with 
tears. 

*¢¢ Our new pastor’s wife is still quite a child,’ the 
villagers said ; ‘but she is one of the children who 
will turn out a good kind of woman; she has no 
pride.’ Oh, no, indeed, I was not proud: I only 
felt that Heaven had opened and taken me in. 

** Many laughed at us, no doubt, but we were not 
aware of it, And then we, especially my husband, 
had such a genuine goodwill to all men, that the 
laughter soon died down, and it was allowed that he 
was one of the right sort, and would help every one 
if he could. But it was my father who was the most 
looked up to. He had just the proper self-respect ; 
sat quite at his ease in our mayor’s company, 
and had always plenty to talk of, as well as plenty 
to do, for our glebe, and especially our orchard, kept 
his hands full, We lived very much to ourselves. 
The village was remote : nor had we much intercourse 
with the other pastors round ; my husband was shy, 
I can quite understand that we 
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were of little value in society ; for, if not stupid, we 
could not prove ourselves the reverse ; but we were 


none the less happy for that. My husband with his 
flock, my father with his fields, and I with my 
garden—the narrower our interests, the more engross- 
ing they seemed, and the joy of one was shared by 
the other two. And our joys were new, day by day; 
each season brought baskets full, and we were like 
children in our delight over our crops ; more particu- 
larly my husband, who had been brought up in the 
town, and now for the first time experiencing the 
charms of a country life, felt as if new-born. And in 
addition to this came the sense of being independently 
respected and beloved. But indeed he was so good 
and so dear in every way, that itis not to be told; 
and often he declared that he had never believed any 
human being could be so blest, and least of all 
himself. 

**Nor was my father less happy than my husband : 
and moreover he ascribed all our prosperity to his 
own efforts. We should see, he said, how differently 
things would go on but for him; we were but a 
foolish inexperienced pair, and had no idea of 
management ; and we fully believed him. We both 
felt that we were blest far above our deserts, and 
indeed I was so childish that I often felt quite 
ashamed of it, and almost sad in the conviction that 
it could never last. For small as our income really 
was, our wants being still less, we always felt our- 
selves to have all and abound, and do I not believe 
a happier household could have been found than ours 
for many, many a year. 

‘‘The first blow was my father’s sudden death. He 
had retained his energies so completely that we never 
tuought of losing him. He madeasad gap in our 
life ; we missed him in every way. And then we had 
no children, and began to feel a conscientious scruple 
in living so completely to ourselves, while others were 
oppressed by family cares. We thought God meant 
us to come to this conclusion, and had sent my 
father’s death to point us to it. Then we were 
childishly delighted to find a little orphan, to whom 
we both took—a lovely boy, with light curling hair ; 
and we rejoiced in the thought of bringing him up 
well—the more so, that he came of a very wild stock. 
We got inexpressibly fond of the child ; he was our 
little idol ; never off the lap of one or the other, and 
allowed to have his own way in everything. Yes, 
indeed, we forgot our garden and our orchard in our 
new treasure ; he might pull our best apples, or knock 
off the heads of our prettiest flowers: we could not 
make up our minds to thwart him, though we looked 
on in sorrow and dismay. We thought that he only 
behaved so ill because he knew no better, and would 


| get more manageable by-and-by. 


«But no, on the contrary, he grew worse and 
worse, ruder, and more defiant. Do what we would 
we could not elicit a spark of love or a trace of 
sorrow. He was a tyrant to all other children in the 
village, and brought down much censure upon us for 
our bad bringing up of him ; in short, he was a heart- 
break to us every way ; but we reflected that each 
human being must have his portion of sorrow, and 
that it behoved us to bear it patiently. 
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‘¢ God knows what would have become of us all at 
last if our dear Lord had not mercifully taken matters 
into his own hand. He removed the boy out of our 
keeping : sent his angel, Death, to bring him away to 
himself. The poor fellow showed a much better 
spirit during his illness; we thought him really im- 
proved, and fervently did he implore that he might 
be spared. But at length we came to see that he 
only humbled himself under the Lord’s hand during 
his hour of suffering ; that if he had got well and 
been committed to our management once more, he 
would have been just the same ; and our comfort was 
that God had not allowed him to relapse into evil, 
but had called him away when his heart was softened, 
and he wished to improve. We understood at last 
how gracious God had been in freeing us from a 
self-imposed responsibllity. He gave us no children. 
He knew our hands were too weak to rule them. 
Why should we have tried to be wiser than He, and 
to undertake duties He had not imposed? For all 
that He would not suffer a soul to be lost through 
our folly. The boy was not left to grow mature in 
sin or to die hardened, nor we to the agonising con- 
viction of his spiritual ruin lying at our door. 

‘This was our season of bitterest trial, and taught us 
to feel the incompleteness of this world. After it 
was over, our days again flowed on peacefully and 
lovingly, each brought some good and most sweet joy. 
We became very skilful in the cultivation of fruit 
and vegetables, and our garden supplied half our 
neighbours. 

‘‘And so it was, that a long series of years glided 
away, and we were already getting old, when my 
husband suddenly died. This blow I had never 
thought of. He had not been laid up at all, and 
searcely seemed less well than usual. He was always 
rather given to doctoring himself, probably because 


-he had been delicate from childhood, so that it 


seemed a thing of course that he should be 
slightly ailing, and a little more or less was not 
easily observed. It was a thunderbolt out of a cloud- 
less sky when I so suddenly lost him. Then I dis- 
covered the whole extent of my love for him: that I 
had lived, as it were, in his life for nearly forty years: 
that he had been my father, my husband, my child— 
my all! And yet at first I could not estimate all 
that was buried in his grave. The village had become 
my world: I knew of none outside it. All my hope 
and consolation would have been in remaining there, 
with my dear trees, near my church, near his grave. 
The smallest room would have been enough for me, 
and I knew of 6ne that suited perfectly. We had 
never saved any money ; true, we had spent little on 
ourselves ; but that people were aware of, and there- 
fore they required the more, and we both were fond 
of giving, and so nothing could be put by. But when 
everything was sold, there was a small sum left ; and 
besides, I had aclaim on two widows’ funds, and 
therefore hoped to be able to live on the proceeds, 
But the gentleman in office would not hear of it. He 
told me plump and plain that I was a stupid woman, 
and did not understand the case, and that when I had 
removed from the parsonage, and had everything to 
buy, [ should have great difficulty in getting on; 











whereas, if I lived at B , there were civil rights 
that [ could have the benefit of. But I thought I 
should have died at the very idea of moving, and 
therefore had the courage to oppose him. ‘ Very 
well, try it,’ said he; ‘we shall soon see who igs 
right.’ 

‘Alas! he was right ; but I will not go over all my 
sorrowful experience of how much kindness and con- 
sideration for me was buried in my husband’s grave, 
I had to write and tell the guardian I could not 
make the two ends meet; to which he replied, ‘of 
course not,’ and he would look me out a lodging in 
B Ah ! that was a season of weeping, and the 
consolations of my neighbours about the firewood 
gratis, and other perquisites, only made me more 
wretched. I began to fancy they were tired of me, 
and were glad I was going away, which distressed me 
bitterly, yet made my nerves easier. When at length 
the parting came, my heart nearly broke. The 
trees were all in full blossom, but many eyes, 
too, were wet, and many an old woman said to me: 
‘I shall not know what to do with myself when 
you are gone. Here we shall never meet again, but 
please God we shall elsewhere, and perhaps before 
long. Iam breaking every day, and you are dread- 
fully pulled down of late.’ 

** And now I found myself in a broad stony street, 
and knew no one but the guardian of the widow and 
orphans’ fund ; and if I chanced to see him, [ always 
felt as if he were the bear out of the pit coming to 
devour me. It was ungrateful of me, too, for he had 
eared for me like a father—had taken this room, and 
put all I wanted into it, and at the same time ad- 
monished me sharply not to become a useless gad- 
about, as most of the pastors’ widows who came to 
B—— did. Alas! he meant well, but he little knew 
how wide of the mark he was. Timid by nature, 
and made more so by sorrow, I never made an ac- 
quaintance—nay, at first I never ventured out of 
my room, saw no trees, no flowers, heard no song of 
birds. I learnt then what is meant by dying of 
depression—of the feeling that you are forsaken by 
every living being, are nothing to anybody in all 
the world, made to live on without sympathy and 
without affection. 

*¢ And so for some terrible weeks I did live, and 
should soon have died, but that God in mercy put 
it into my head to bring some living thing or other 
into my room. I ventured as far as the market, 
and all at once found myself restored to a familiar 
world. I was acquainted with everything in the 
stalls, and accustomed to speak to country women, I 
bought a few flower-pots, and next my little bird, and 
later took to going daily to the market. That was my 
life, and when I got accustomed to walking about 
I soon found other places where I could enjoy trees 
and flowers, especially the beautiful churchyard and 
pleasure-gardens outside the town, where no one goes 
on working days. And soI gradually got reconciled to 
the town, but I made no acquaintance except the 
market-women, who were always kind to me. 

*¢ And so I lived a quietly happy life here, such as 
I did not believe it possible to know again: and if 
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ever I fell into low spirits, my little bird would 
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come and peck at me till I began to play with him. 
Then, I found my money go much further than in 
the country, for no one ever asked me for anything, so 
that sometimes I am ashamed of spending all upon 
myself, and think anxiously how I shall answer when 
God asks me what I have done for the poor. I have | 
to confess-to the guardian whenever he brings me my 
money, that I am far better off here than in Helms- | 
vale. He never lets me off. He is a worthy man, 
but when I see him I never can help thinking of the 
bear in the pit. Once he invited me to dinner, but 
I am sure we were all equally glad when it was over. 
His wife is a smart, talkative lady, and I don’t 
believe I got out ten words; and once back in my 
little room, I felt exactly as though I had been in the 
bear’s den, and unexpectedly got out alive. I never 
was so stupid in my life. It is to be hoped they 
won’t judge other pastors’ widows by me ; it would 
be wronging them greatly. But, Iam thankful no 
other invitations ever came, and I went on living in my 
quiet way, and very grateful for it to God, till He 
was pleased to visit me with this trial, and I found 
out that I could no longer get on alone ; and now how 
grateful to Him ought I not to be for having sent me 
his good angels in my hour of need.” 

Such was the widow’s tale, but not told in the 
course of one afternoon, for talking tired her, and 
yet it did her good. In her intensely quiet life she 
had garnered up much of thought and feeling, of 
which she was scarcely conscious. Her heart was 
over-full : our sympathy unlocked it, and it evidently 
cheered and refreshed her to tell us what she had 
experienced, 

But she grew more and more feeble. I think hers 
was naturally a very fragile constitution ; healthy so 
long as day passed after day in the same quict unifor- 
mity, but incapable of sustaining a sudden shock. 
Perhaps, too, there may have been some latent con- 
stitutional disease, which the accident rapidly brought 
to a crisis. 

She lived on a little while, but it seemed as if her 
life were all spiritual, She expressed herself far more 
fervently. Her feelings appeared more lively than in 
the first part of her illness. She spoke much of 
making a little journey to Helmsvale when she 
recovered. She had such an intense longing after her 
beloved husband’s grave, and she should like too to 
see how the trees had grown in the parsonage orchard, 








and whether there were any persons left who still 
remembered her. When I brought her home a present 
from any of the market-women, she still showed all 
a child’s delight, aud would almost weep for joy. But 
gradually, indeed, they ceased to remember her in 
the market. Everything gets forgotten at last ; only 
to prevent her finding it out, I went on bringing her 
little gifts, as if from the women themselves, and each 
of them was a solace to her spirit. 

It was the will of the Lord that she should die. 
One morning, just as the sun began to gild her little 
room, she gently slipped away, without even one deep- 
drawn breath ; the bird alone, who was sitting on her 
pillow, witnessed her departure, fluttered wildly about 
her head, perched on her shoulder, sang as loudly as 
he could, as though he would waken her, and when 
he could not waken her drooped his wings and sat 
dull and listless in the same place without moving. 
In a few hours all his feathers looked rough, and in 
the evening when we were going to put him to roost 
as usual, we found he was gone to roost for ever; he 
lay dead on her shoulder where in life he had sat so 
constantly ; he had followed his kind mistress ; he 
could not endure to be without her loving care for a 
single day. It is but seldom man so clings to man. 
We miss and mourn each other, indeed ; but hearts are 
not often torn to bleeding, to say nothing of their 
breaking outright. 

Well, her loss left a large gap in my life, too; a gap 
such as I seldom experienced, and for which my 
cousin, the guardian, took me severely to task. He 
could not, he said, comprehend my grieving thus 
after her : we were in no way related ; not even in the 
same social circle ; our acquaintanceship had not lasted 
for many months, therefore my depression was not 
natural, but affected, abnormal, sentimental: all 
the board of guardians of the orphan institution con- 
sidered it in that light, and had discussed it with 
great disapprobation. 

As the Pastor’s Widow had no relations, no one 
took any notice of her death, but the said board, who 
exactly filled the mourning-coach that followed her 
coffin. ‘Thus, her departure made no stir on earth ; 
was passed over in utter silence. But so much greater 
was the joy in heaven of the angels who had long 
known and loved her, when she came to join them, 
and with them to bless and praise the Lord, as only 





they who are pure in heart may. J. G. 
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THE CALLING TO THE APOSTOLATE OF ST. PETER, ST. ANDREW, ST. JAMES, ST. JOHN, AND 
ST. MATTHEW. 


- Luke v. 1—11; Matt. iv. 18—22, ix. 9—17; 


EXTRAORDINARY success naturally excites exagge- 
rated hopes. A sudden blaze of prosperity has 
blinded the strongest human eye. Nor can you 
point to any great enterprise, signally successful at its 


outset, of which you will not find it true that those | 


= 


Mark i. 16—20, ii. 14—22; Luke v. 27—39. 


| engaged in it were, for a short time at least, seduced 
into exorbitant expectations. If ever any success 
might have operated in this way, it was that which 
| attended the close of the first year of our Lord’s 
ministry. The whole population of Galilee, a commu- 
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nity of from two to three millions, stirred to its depths, 
—the excitement spreading all around, reaching east- 
ward beyond the Jordan, westward to the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon, southward to the hill country of 
Judea. It is no longer, as in the days that followed 
the baptism by the banks of the Jordan, an obscure 
Nazarene travelling with a few friends who had 
attached themselves to his person, it is the great 
Worker of miracles, the Healer of all diseases, the 
Caster-out of devils, surrounded and pressed in upon 
so closely by admiring and enthusiastic crowds, that to 
get a few quiet hours He had to steal them from sleep 
—to spend them in the mountain solitudes, in order 
to be alone. It is no longer in the synagogue and 
on the Sabbath-days alone that audiences are to be 
found ; everywhere and at all times assemblages, too 
large often for his addressing them, are ready to hang 
upon his lips. But you search in vain through all 
the wonderful excitement and popularity which 
followed our Lord in his first circuit through Galilee, 
for the slightest evidence that any false or exagge- 
rated expectations were cherished. The specious 
appearances that then surrounded Him, never dazzled 
or} dimmed his eye. He knew from the beginning 
how soon the sudden fervours of the first great com- 
motion would subside—how soon the tide that swelled 
so high*would ebb away. He knew that He left them 
among whom He lived and laboured to themselves. 
Had He done nothing to bind some of them to Himself 
by ties closer and stronger than any they naturally 
or spontaneously would have formed, He would at the 
close have been left alone. And therefore it was 
that at the very time when his popularity was at the 
highest, He took the first step towards knitting to 
Himself twelve chosen men in bonds which, with all 
the pains that He took himself to forge and fasten, 
needed the welding forces of the day of Pentecost to 
make them strong enough to bind them everlastingly 
to Him. 

To these twelve men an office, secondary only to 
the one He himself discharged, was to be assigned. 
They were always with Him, the spectators and re- 
porters of all He said, and did, and suffered. They 
were to share and multiply his labours, to protect 
nd relieve Him from the pressure to which He was 
exposed. For a short season He was to send them 
from his side, to teach and to work miracles as He 
did Himself, that a short fore-trial might be made of 
the work in which they were afterwards to be en- 
gaged. After his death they were to be the wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection, the expounders of that 
Gospel which needed the great decease to be accom- 
plished ere in its full measure it could be proclaimed. 
By their hands the first foundations of the Church 
were to be laid. Let us note, then, the first steps in 








their calling to this high office. 

On his return from the Temptation, by the banks of 
the Jordan, and on the way thence to Galilee, five 
men—Andrew, John, Peter, Philip, and Nathaniel— | 
had temporarily attached themselves to Jesus. Of | 
these, only one—Philip—had been called to follow 
him by our Lord himself. The others were attracted 


by what they heard about Him, or saw in Him. At | 
first, however, it was but a loose and uncertain bond 


| Lord’s approach, had returned. 


| land ; and when this was done, he sat down and 









that united them to Jesus. All the five were present, 
we may believe, at the marriage feast at Cana, and 
may have gone up with Him to Jerusalem, to the first 
Passover which He attended after his baptism. But 
they did not remain in constant attendance upon his 
person. After his first circuit of Galilee, when his 
fame was at its height, three of them had returned to 
their ordinary occupation as fishermen. With them 
a fourth became associated. As Andrew had brought 
his brother Peter to Jesus, we may imagine that the 
same service had been rendered by John to his brother 
James ; so that all the four were already well known 
to Christ, had enjoyed much familiar intercourse 
with Him, and had appeared often openly as his 
followers. Perhaps it was the common bond of dis- 
cipleship to Him which in the course of the year had 
drawn them into closer union with one another. 
Peter and Andrew had previously resided at Beth- 
saida, a town at the north-eastern extremity of the 
lake, but they had now removed to Capernaum, had 
entered into partnership with the two sons of Zebedee, 
and had been plying their craft together on the lake, 
when all the four were pointedly and specially sum- 
moned in a way they never before had been to follow 
the Lord. 

The difficulties that many have felt in harmonising 
the narratives in the fourth chapter of Matthew and 
first chapter of Mark, with that in the fifth chapter 
of Luke, have led them to believe that two such 
summonses were given ; that on the first occasion— 
the one referred to by Matthew and Mark—the four 
had answered the appeal by an immediate throwing 
up of their occupation by the lake side, but that they 
had again, and not long afterwards, resumed it, 
requiring a still more impressive instrumentality 
finally to sever the bonds. We are inclined rather to 
believe that all which the Evangelists relate occurred 
in the course of the same morning, and that it 
happened somewhat in this manner : 

The day had dawned. From his solitary place of 
rest and prayer, somewhere among the neighbouring 
hills, Jesus had come down to the quiet beach as the 
first light of the morning struck across the placid 
bosom of the lake. The unproductive toil of the night 
was nearly over with the fishermen. Out a little dis- 
tance upon the waters, Peter and Andrew were seen, 
casting in their net for the last time as Jesus ap- 
proached the shore. But his progress is interrupted 
by the crowds hurrying out of Capernaum, so soon as 
it was known that He was there. Through these 
crowds—stopping occasionally to address a few words 
to them—Jesus made his way to one or other of those 
small creeks or inlets, still to be seen,—there, where 
a boat could ride a few feet from the shore, and the 
people, seated on either side and before the speaker, 
could listen quietly to one addressing them from the 
boat. Here, in this creek two boats were drawn up, 
the property of the four—the two pairs of brothers 
already spoken of, The fishermen had gono out of 
them, and were mending their nets ; not so far away, 
however, but that one of them, Peter, noticing the 
Entering into his 
boat, Jesus asked Peter to thrust out a little from the 
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taught the people out of the boat. The teaching over, 
Jesus turned to Peter, and said to him, ** Launch out 
into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught” 
—a singular command to come from one who knew so 
little—inight be supposed to care so little, about the 
fisherman’s craft. Still it came so decidedly from one 
whom Peter had already learned to address as Master, 
that, with a few words of explanation, indicative of 
the smallness of his hope, he prepares to comply with 
it, ‘* Master,” he says, ‘* we have toiled all the night, 
and have taken nothing ; nevertheless at thy word I 
will let over the net.” He calls his brother, and 
launches out—lets down the net. At once such a 
multitude of fishes is enclosed, that the boat begins 
to fill—the net to break. Excited by what they had 
seen, James and John had by this time launched their 
boat, and Peter beckons them to come and help. 
They come, but all the help they can give is scarce 
sufficient. Both boats are filled, and almost sinking 
as they get ashore. 

Peter had already seen Jesus do wonderful things— 
turn water into wine, eject the devil from the demoniac, 
raise his own wife’s mother from thefever-bed ; butsome- 
how this wonder came home to him as none of them had 
done—wrought in his own soul, in his own vessel, with 
his own net, in the way of his own calling, after his own 
fruitless toil. Never had the impression of a Divine 
Power at work in his immediate presence taken such 
ahold of him. Never had the sense of his being in close 
contact with One in whom such power resided come 
so upon his spirit. Astonishment, fear, humiliation— 
the impression, not of his weakness only, but of his 
sinfulness—of his unworthiness to stand in such pre- 
sence—fill and overwhelm his open, ardent, impres- 
sible spirit. He falls at Jesus’ knees, as He sat there 
in the boat, quietly watching all the stir and bustle of 
the fishermen ; and he gives vent to the feeling that 
for a moment is uppermost, as he exclaims, ‘*‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” And 
ever still, when the first clear and overpowering 
revelation is made to any man of an Almighty Being 
compassing his path, levelling him before and behind, 
laying his hand upon him—ever when the first true and 
real contact takes place of the human spirit with the 
living God as the Being with whom we have so closely 
and constantly to do, will something like the same 
effect be realised. So was it with him who said, ‘I 
have heard of thee with the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.” So was it with him 
who siid, ‘* Woe is me, for I am a man of unclean 


- lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips, for 


mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts,” 
‘Depart from me.” Nothing could have sur- 
prised Peter more than the Lord’s taking him at his 
word—then and for ever after turning his back upon 
him. No man then living would have felt such a 
forsaken man. Wishing to express how unfit he felt 
himself for such a presence, Peter, with his wonted 
rashness, had said more than he really meant. He 
asks Christ to go, yet he clings to Him, ‘‘I ama 
sinful man, O Lord.” Jesus knows that better than 
Peter does. Peter will know it better when the Lord 
looks at him in the judgment hall, and he goes out to 


weep over his denials. But Jesus knows, also, that 
it is because he is so sinful a man he must not be 
forsaken. And though he is so sinful a man, yet still 
he may be chosen to stand in closest relationship to 
his Master. ‘* Fear not,” said Jesus to him; ‘from 
henceforth thou shall catch men.” The words of 
direction, assurance, promise, addressed in the first 
instance to Peter alone, were soon repeated to his 
three associates. The shore was reached, the boats 
hauled up, the fish disposed of, James and John had 
carried the broken nets away to a little distance to 
mend them, when to the one pair of brothers, and 
then to the other, Jesus said, ** Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.” And immediately they left 
boats and nets, and two of them their father, and 
forsook all, and followed Him. It was not much we 
think that they had to leave—not much, but it was 
their all ; and the promptness and activeness of their 
relinquishment of it shows what power over them the 
Saviour had already got-——what a readiness for service 
and for sacrifice was already in them. And these 
were the four men who ever after stood most closely 
associated with Jesus—the four who stood at the head 
of the list of the twelve Apostles. 

It was not indeed till some time after this that, 
along with the other eight, they were chosen and set 
apart for the peculiar office of the Apostolate. This 
calling of them away from their former avocations, 
this attaching of them permanently to his person, was 
a great and marked step toward their instalment in 
that position. It was the same with Matthew, the 
publican. The high road from Damascus southward 
to Judea and Egypt descended from the slopes of 
Mount Hermon down to the northern extremity of 
the Sea of Galilee, and ran for a short distance along 
the north-western shore of the lake, passing through 
Capernaum. On the side of the road, close to the lake, 
stood the booth in which Matthew sat levying the toll 
on the passengers and their goods. He was one of a 
hated and degraded class. The payment of the 
taxes exacted by the foreigners under whose rule 
they were, irritateg to the last degree the Jews, who 
regarded it, as it were, as a visible sign and token of 
their bondage. The strong feeling which it excited 
spent itself on all who had anything to do with the 
collection of these taxes. No Jew who desired to 
stand well with his fellow-countrymen would be a tax- 
gatherer. The office was held by foreigners, or by 
those who cared but little for a purely Jewish reputa- 
tion. Matthew was a Jew, yet he had become a 
publican, and now he is sitting at the receipt of custom 
as Jesus passed by. We know nothing of his personal 
character or previous habits. Considering that a year 
at least had passed since Jesus had first appeared as a 
public teacher in Galilee—that so prominent a part of 
his ministry had been conducted in the very neigh- 
bourhood in which Matthew lived—it may bo re- 
garded as a violent supposition that there had been no 
previous acquaintance and intercourse between him 
and Jesus. It would be more in keeping with 
Christ’s conduct in other instances to imagine that, 
so far as his occupation had permitted, Matthew had 








already appeared as a follower of the new Teacher, had 
| shown himself to have been favourably affected towards 
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Him. However it was, Jesus saw in him a man who, 


under the right teaching and training, would be well 
suited for the high office He intended to confer upon 
him ; and so, despite of the invidious office he now 
held, Jesus stopped as he passed by—said ‘‘ Follow 
me ;” and ‘‘he left all, rose up, and followed Him,” 
throwing up thus a lucrative engagement, and casting 
in his lot with the small but growing band which Jesus 
was forming. 


So soon as it was known that a publican had not | 


only been seen in the following of Jesus—which 


might have occurred and occasioned no remark—but | 


that Jesus had actually selected a publican and 
invited him to become one of his immediate atten- 
dants, a great commotion among the Scribes and 
Pharisees arose. It was a great public seandal, an 
offence against all propriety, that one pretending to 
be a religious guide of the people—one preaching the 
Kingdom of God—should call a publican to his side, 
and take him into his confidence. Bad enough that 


He should be seen breaking the Sabbath himself and | 


encouraging his disciples to do so likewise, but to 
pass by all the respectable inhabitants of Capernaum 
—so many of whom were conspicuous for the strict- 
ness of their observance of all the Jewish ordinances— 
and to confer such a mark of favour upon a man with 


whom none of them would associate—what was to | 


be thought of such an act? But the worst had not 
yet come. Either instantly upon his throwing up his 
office, or a few days thereafter, this Matthew makes 
a feast—a farewell one, it would seem—to which a 
number of his old friends and associates were invited, 
and there Jesus and his disciples were to be seen sitting 


among the other guests. The Pharisees could not | 
stand this. They did not venture, indeed, to go | 


opeuly and reproach Christ personally with it. They 
were smarting too keenly under the recent rebuke 
they had got from Him to have courage to do so, but 
they go to his disciples, and they say to them, 
‘Why eateth your master with publicans and 
sinners?” Jesus does not leave it to the disciples to 
reply. As in so many other instances, He takes the 
matter into his own hands, and, haff in irony, half in 


earnest, He says to them, ‘‘ They that be whole | 


need not a physician, but they that be sick.” They 
thought themselves the hale and healthy ; they spake 
of these publicans and sinners as corrupt and 


diseased ;—why, then, blame Him if He, as the great | 


Physician, went where his services were most required ? 
It was sinners, not the righteous, that He came to call 
to repentance. If they needed no repentance, why 
blame Him if Hé went to call those whose ears were 
open to his entreaties? But were they, indeed, so 


much better than those whom they despised? The | 
difference between them was far more an outward, a | 


ceremonial one, than an inward, a moral, a spiritual 


one. Many of these poor publicans and sinners—ex- | 
communicated though they might be—very careless | 


about religious rites—were men of simpler, truer, 
honester natures, kindlier in their disposition, and in 
a sense, too, more devout, than many of these pre- 
tentious pietists. ‘‘ Go, go,” said Jesus to those 
who imagined themselves to be righteous and despised 


others—*‘* Go, go, and learn what that meancth : I | raw cloth, which would not keep its form after- 


| 

will have mercy and not sacrifice””—mercy rather 

| than sacrifice if the two be put in comparison; 

| mercy alone, and no sacrifice, if the two are put in 

| Opposition — merey among publicans and sinners 
rather than sacrifice or any amount of ceremonial 

| observances among Scribes and Pharisees. 

But now another class interferes, to make common 
cause with the Pharisees. Some of the disciples of 
John had early seen the superiority of Jesus, and at 
their master’s own instance had enrolled themselves 
among his followers. But others stood aloof, having 
more in them of the old legal Judeic spirit— 
attracted as much by the severe ascetic spirit and 
habits of the Baptist as by anything about him— 
recognising in that spirit and those habits—in the 
fasts that he kept, the prayers that he offered him- 
self and taught his disciples to offer, a return to a 
still purer and stricter piety than that even which the 
Pharisees practised. 1t was a strange and repulsive 
thing to such, at the very hour when their master 
was cast into prison and they were mourning and 
fasting more than usual on this account, to see Jesus 
and his disciples going about eating and drinking— 
nay, accepting an invitation for future entertainments 
in publicans’ houses. Matthew tells us that these 
disciples of John went at once to Jesus with their 
complaint. Mark completes the picture by informing 
us that the Pharisees joined with them in the com- 
| plaint. Nothing more likely than when the one saw 
| how differently the discipleship of Jesus was de- 
veloping itself from what they had expected, that 
| they should fall back rather upon the austerity of 
| Pharisaism, with its frequent fastings and many 
prescribed exercises of devotion—nothing more natu- 
ral than that the Pharisees should seize upon the 
occasion and ally themselves with the followers of the 
Baptist, to aim thereby a fresh blow at Christ’s autho- 
rity and influence over the people. Christ’s answer 
meets both sets of complainers. In the last testimony 
that the Baptist had borne to Jesus had he not said, 
*¢ He that hath the bride is the bridegroom, but the 
friend of the bridegroom which standeth and heareth 
him rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice.” The position that John had thus claimed 
| for himself, those disciples against whom the com- 
| plaint was lodged were now occupying. They were 
| the friends of the bridegroom—standing and hearing 
and rejoicing—was it a time for them to mourn and 
to fast? The days were to come when the bride- 
groom should be taken away from them, then should 
they fast—the fasting flowing spontaneously, un- 
biddenly, from the grief. There is no general command 
here prescribing fasting, but simply a prophecy, 
referring to a peculiar and brief period in the history 
of the Lord’s disciples; a prophecy, however, rich 
in the intimation it conveys that all external acts and 
exercises, such as that of fasting, should spring 
naturally out of some pure and deep emotion of the 
heart seeking for itself an appropriate expression. 

And now two short parables are added by Our 
Lord : the first we may regard as peculiarly appli- 
| cable to the disciples of John, the other to the 


| ° . 
| Pharisees. No man would take a piece of new, 
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wards—when wet would shrink, and sew it into the they were addressed—do they not carry with them a 
rent of an old garment ; for ere long, when the new | lesson to all times and ages of Christianity? Do 
piece put in contracted, it would tear itself away from they not remind us of the absolute incompatibility of 
the old, and the rent would be made worse. And let | the legal and the evangelical obedience—+the spirit of 
not the disciples of the Baptist think that this new the Law and the spirit of the Gospel? There isa 
piece of their master’s asceticism, with its new fastings religion, of which the Pharisaism of Christ’s days was 
and new prayers, was to be sewn, as they seemed to wish an exaggerated specimen—the very heart and soul of 
to do, with the old, worn-out, rent garment of Phari- | which consists in penances, and prayers, and fastings, 
saism. To try that, would be to try to unite what | —in worship offered, in duties done, in sacrifices made, 
could not lastingly be conjoined ; instead of closing up | in mortilications inflicted and endured,—all to soothe 
the rent, it would be to make it wider than ever. | an agitated conscience, to win a peace with God, to 
And no man taketh old, dry, withered skin bottles, | eke out a hope of heaven. To this the faith that is in 
such as then were used, and filleth them with new | Christ our Saviour stands directly and diametrically 
wine ; for the new wine would ferment, expand, and the | opposed—the one offering as a free gift what the 
bottles be burst, and the wine spilled and lost. And | other toils after as a reward ; the one inviting us to 
let not the Pharisees think that the new wine of the | begin when the other would have us end ; the one 
kingdom, the fresh spirit of love to God and man, | putting forgiveness and acceptance with God in our 
which Jesus came to breathe into regenerated | hand and calling upon us, iu the free spirit of his 
humanity, could be safely poured into their old | redeemed, forgiven, adopted children, to live, and 
bottles—into those forms and ceremonies of worship, | serve, and in all things to submit to our Father which 
dry as dust, and brittle as the thinnest and most | is in heaven—the other holding out the forgiveness 
withered piece of leather. No, there must be new | and the acceptance away in the distance, and calling 
bottles for the new wine, bottles that will yield to the | upon us, in the spirit of bondage, to labour all through 
pressure from within, and expand as the fermenting | life for their attainment ; the one the old tattered 
liquid which they contain expanded. And such new | garment, the other the piece of the new made cloth. 
bottles as were thus required Jesus was finding—not And the wine of the kingdom, ever as it pours itself 
in priestly’ men, chained up from childhood within | afresh from its fountain head on high into the spirit 
priestly habits—not in those fixed and rigid Levitical | of man, is it not a new wine that needs new bottles 
institutions which the long years that had been drain- | to contain it? If it be indeed the spirit of Christ 
ing them of their vitality had been stiffening into an | which is working in hearts that have been opened to 
immovable inflexibility : but in these fishermen, these | receive it, may we not safely leave it to its own 
publicans—natural, homely, unlearned men, open to | operation there, and allow it to shape the vessel that 
imbibe his spirit in all its richness and expansive- | holds it as it likes? Both, indeed, are needed,—the 
ness ; and in those simple forms and institutions of | outward form, the inner spirit ; nor will any wise or 
Christianity, which, cramped by no formal and unsuit- | thoughtful man rashly touch, or change, or mould 
able injunctions, were to be left free to take such new | into different shape the first, thinking thereby to 
outward shapes as the indwelling spirit might mould. | improve the second ; but neither will he hinder or 
But these two homely parables of Our Lord, so hamper the second if by its own proper motion it is 
specially adapted as they were to the circumstances in going on gently to remould the first. ; 
which they were uttered,—the individuals to whom | Wittiam Hanna. 
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Tue Psalmist says, ‘‘They that go down to the | the Psalmist means, in my opinion, comes to this : 
sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these | ‘‘No class of men have more ample opportunity 
see the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.” | of seeing the Lord’s works than sailors have ; for 
This is a word for sailors. You see our gracious | the deep reveals wonders of God’s love, wisdom, and 
Lord remembers all classes of people, and He has pre- | power, such as must strike them if they have eyes 
pared spiritual food for each of them in accordance | to see and hearts to observe.” And what a great 
with their particular tastes and wants, And this, I | privilege this is! 
think, should be a great consolation to sailors, who, Nor can this saying surprise us. Nowhere does 
humanly speaking, appear to have more need of God’s | man feel his utter dependence upon the great Cre- 
care than those who dwell ashore and have their houses | ator of heaven and earth so much as at sea, When 
built upon rocks, | floating on a little piece of wood or iron in the 

When saying that sailors see the works of the midst of the furious waves, he knows only too well 
Lord, the Psalmist does not mean that other people | that one breath of God’s lips would be suflicient 
do not see them, for, thanks be to God, his works are | to sink him to the bottom, And nowhere does 
to be seen everywhere, and thousands and millions nature appear in its majestic and terrifying activity 
who never saw the sea have nevertheless rejoiced | so much as at sea, Ashore, it seems as though 
greatly in the wonders of God’s hand, But what everything is done and made by man, The culti- 
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vated fields and the skilfully built houses show the 
works of his hand, and everywhere, even in the forest, 
there are traces of his presence and his skill. But 
at sea, with the exception of here and there a ship 
looming in the distance, nothing is to be seen but 
what God has made and what God is doing through 
the powers of his creation. When a billow rises 
high as a tower, threatening to engulph the ship as 
a man swallows an oyster, everybody must deeply 
feel that a stronger than human hand has raised 
that terrible water-giant and sent him on his race. 
Or when the sailors, as the Psalmist describes it so 
graphically and poetically ‘mount up to heaven and 
go down again to the depths, and their soul is melted 
because of trouble, and they reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wits’ 
end,” they surely see before their eyes the work of 
Him who “ commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves.” 

On such occasions many an infidel, who when 
ashore sneered at religion and scoffed at prayer, has 
been brought to his knees to acknowledge with trem- 
bling lips that there is an invisible king into whose 
terrible hands he may fall. And many a sinner who, 
from spiritual blindness and deafness, could never see 
God’s loving-kindness in the marvels of the fields nor 
hear his praises told by the singing birds, has yet 
had the eyes and ears of his soul opened by the 
majestic spectacle of the boundless ocean, or by the 
awe-inspiring music of a sea-storm. 

A sea voyage has often been represented as an 
image of human life. The main characteristic of our 
life here below is instability ; and it has been justly 
said, that here on earth nothing is steady save un- 
steadiness. Now this truth is nowhere so impressively 
illustrated as at sea. Water is an uncertain, ever- 
changing thing ; and a ship floating in that fluctuating 
element experiences the most various and contrasted 
changes. When there is no wind, and the sea is calm 
as a mill-pond, the ship lies quiet and immoveable 
as a rock, moves smoothly as a sledge on ice; and 
when pacing up and down the quarter-deck one could 
almost fancy he walked on the roof of some rock-built 
castle. But suddenly alittle breeze, often scarce more 
than a gentle breath, touches the mirror-like surface ; 
a little swell comes up, and your rock-built castle is 
turned into a cradle, which sways and rocks to and 
fro, up and down, with everything it contains. The 
wind increases, a strong gale blows, and that same 
great water-castle, which seemed as though set on 
solid foundations,.is tossed up and down as though 
it were a mere nut-shell. Now it seems to touch the 
sky, now to go down to the bowels of the earth. It 
is a perfect plaything of the furious waves. Such 
changes follow one another in constant succession, 
and perils of every kind may at any moment be 
encountered. But in all these vicissitudes, whether 
of calm or storm, those who have their eyes opened 
see the works of God ; they observe his great wonders 
in the deep. 

Let us fancy ourselves on board ship in calm 
weather. No cloud is visible in the sky. Brightly 
the sun shines upon the smooth glassy plain, his 
golden image reflected in thousands, even millions, of 





wrinkles, seeming to weave a carpet of emerald and 
silver across the boundless floor. The fresh, invigo- 
rating sea-air stirs the blood merrily, and stimulates 
the nerves; and all sorts of useful, necessary, but 
often postponed labour, are now heartily taken in 
hand. Here, surely, there is an opportunity for the 
sailor to think of the Lord and his works. He may 
open his ear to what this quiet lovely calm can 
whisper into his soul. It may remind him of that 
wonderful scene on the mount of Horeb, where Elijah 
the prophet experienced that the Lord was not in the 
storm, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in 
that still small voice which told that God is a God of 
love and mercy. Then, looking up to the sky, and 
beholding the sun filling the universe with light and 
life, he may say to himself, “Such is Jesus—the 
Sun of Righteousness, without whom our life would 
be like an impenetrably dark night on a dismal barren 
ocean.” But now our life is similar to the bright, 
cheerful calmness which at present is gladdening our 
minds; a life of peace with God and joy in God, 
because God, ** who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined into our hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” 

And while he is enjoying that charming stillness 
in the midst of the boundless ocean, he “may think 
of heaven, his future home, and fancy what a lovely 
glorious place it must be, full of peace and calm- 
ness,—the very throne-hall of God. And he may 
reflect too, how happy and joyful all will be who, 
in the presence of that unspeakably amiable Saviour, 
experience the bliss of being where there is no sin, 
neither sorrow, nor pain, nor death, where no dismal 
clouds darken the sky, and no roaring storms fill the 
soul with anxiety and trouble. And perhaps, while 
he is allowing his thoughts thus to soar to the 
things which are above, he may be engaged in 
mending a sail, or in repairing the rigging, that he 
may be well prepared for coming storms. And cer- 
tainly, there is great wisdom in that. A sailor who 
allows the time of calm to pass on unused is a bad 
seaman, and is, indeed, a fool, But what a foolish 
sailor on the ocean of this life must he be, who allows 
the day of grace to pass on without preparing himself 
for coming storm of death and judgment! What, 
for instance, should we think of the captain, who, 
while the weather is calm and the sea is quiet, would 
reason to himself in this way :—‘‘I know there is a 
leakage in the bottom somewhere ; my mainsail is 
also much torn, and the rigging is much damaged,— 
but it is calm weather, and everything goes smoothly 
and quietly on ; there is no danger, and we will eat 
and drink, and be merry.” Of course, we should call 
him a madman ; but such madmen, I am afraid, are 
to be found on board many a ship. They feel strong 
and healthy at present, and live on in sin and license, 
as if there never would come a day in which their 
strength will break down, and their souls have to 
appear before a just and holy God. If there should 
be any such thoughtless individuals among us now, I 
would entreat them to consider it is now the day of 
grace ; it is the acceptable year of the Lord ; it is 
the season of calmness and peace, which God grants 
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for consideration and repentance. I beseech you, 
examine yourselves whether you are in Christ, saved 
from this world and its perdition, Look well to 
your hull, your sails and your rigging; look into 
your own hearts, and if you find that things there 
are not right before God, do not, I beseech you, 
neglect the calm quiet days which are granted to you, 
but go to Jesus, that He may take up his abode 
within you, and defend you on the day when the 
terrible storms of eternity will burst upon this world. 

But lovely and agreeable as the calm at sea may 
be, the true sailor does not want it to continue. He 
does not go down to the sea merely to enjoy him- 
self; but, “to do business in great waters.” 
What he wants is the fresh breeze to swell his 


| 
| 
| come right, mankind will be happy and the world will 


| People often cry, ‘‘ Only let us gather knowledge, 





labouring in this ungodly spirit, finds himself every 
| morning farther from heaven and nearer to hell. It 
| is observed too that, when once this wrong spirit has 
| taken possession of a man’s heart, that heart becomes 
the worse the more profound his learning, the keener 
| his intellect, and the sharper his power of judgment. 
| It was not the poor ignorant people, it was the 
| learned Pharisees, the sagacious Scribes, and the 
| shréwd lawyers, who crucified our blessed Saviour. 


cultivate science, and become well versed in all 
branches of human learning, and everything will 


| be regenerated!” Well, I have not the slightest 


| 
| 
| 


sails and push the ship briskly through the brine, | 
carrying him with his cargo to the place of destiny. | the remedy for the evils of mankind, I would call 


And the more powerfully that breeze blows, with 
steady, unremitting tenor, making the ship cut | 
through the watery level like a joiner’s plane across a | 
board, a long track of foam and spray behind her, the 
more hearty is the captain, and the livelier, brisker, 
and more buoyant the smile that shines from the 
faces of the crew, who run to and fro and climb up 
and down in cheerful activity. 

Now a sailor may stop here for a moment, and 
observe what an important thing it is to have the 
right wind blowing into the sails. He knows well 
that tacking is most tedious and troublesome work, 
and that many a good ship has come too late for the 
market, or got into serious difficulties, owing to the 
wind blowing from the wrong corner. The better 
the sails, the more powerful the masts, the stronger 
the ropes, the more useful are they in carrying the 
ship towards the desired haven, provided only the 
breeze blow in the right direction. But those same 
sails, and ropes, and masts, the better they are the 
more likely are they to carry the ship far away from the | 
place of its destination if the wind be adverse. Just | 
so is it with man, in reference to his everlasting 
destiny. He is like a fine ship, wonderfully made 
by the great Builder himself, and everything on board 
admirable. But alas! when he ate the forbidden 
fruit, the wrong spirit began to blow into his soul, 





| 





the spirit that comes from below, and which is earthly, 
carnal, devilish. His bodily and mental faculties are 
excellent, his judgment is sharp, his understanding 
is clear, and reason is a wonderful power within him, 
by which he can follow the stars in their courses, 
make the powers of nature willingly serve him, and 
the brute creation loyally obey him. In a word, the 
sails, masts, and ropes of his ship are in perfect order, 
but the wind that whistles through his rigging 
blows right away from the harbour of peace and 
salvation, and right forward to the abyss of destruc- 
tion and misery. In other words, it is not the love 
of God that moves him, but the love of self in its 
many forms—the love of money, the love of the 
creature, the love of carnal enjoyments and worldly 
pleasures. His bodily and mental faculties are at 
work day and night, in the service of a wrong and 
most pernicious motive; and just as a ship, flying 
before an adverse wind, with every knot moves 
farther from the proper point, so man, living and 


objection to science and learning; on the contrary 
I highly value them. But if one thinks these are 


him just such a fool as you, my friends, would call 
that man, who, when the wind was blowing from the 
wrong quarter, put up more sails or renewed the 
ropes. No, the root of our misery lies not in the 
head but in the heart. Let the spirit of pride, of 
selfishness, of worldly-mindedness, be expelled, and 
the Spirit of God, that Spirit of love and grace, will 
breathe into our souls, and then the rest will come 
round by itself. Let us love Jesus, let us as poor 
lost sinners humbly take our place at the foot of his 
cross, and allow the glad tidings of salvation through 


| the blood of the Lamb to thrill through our souls. 
| Then our ship will at once turn its stern hellward 
| and its brow heavenward. 


Ay, my friends, that 
truly is the right breeze, and the stronger it blows 
the better for us. All our bodily and mental faculties 
will then the more powerfully co-operate to display the 
varied virtues of Christ, and to make us intensely 
enjoy the happiness of sulvation and to glorify God, 
from whom all these things are. 

But it is especially in the hour of danger that the 
sailor sees the works of God; when the storm raises its 
voice of thunder and turns the ocean into a boiling 
abyss, and when no star is seen above, and all seems 
wreck and ruin below,—then indeed the sailor sces the 
hand of God. Like a roaring lion the hurricane dashes 
upon the foaming tide. He lashes the waves with his 
terrible breath, driving them ahead like a frightened 
flock. Helpless, defenceless, the little nut-shell is 
pitched up and down like a straw tossed about in the 
air. Human skill is atits end. Ropes break, shrouds 
and stays fly away, masts crack, and the whole vessel 
creaks and groans. The rudder is blown off, and the 
strong framework is wholly given up to the mercy of 
the infuriated element. Suddenly is heard the heart- 
piercing cry—Fire! Fire! Smoke issues from the 
hold ; soon it takes the shape of a column. Who 
can describe the despair, the confusion, the consterna- 
tion, the wringing of hands, ‘To the boats! to the 
boats!” They are lowered, in convulsions of despair. 
Every one who can move his limbs jumps overboard, 
dashes into the dancing craft, and the oars are seized 
with spasmodic grasp. Already the ship is in a blaze. 
Ghastly is the glare that terrible firework throws over 
the tempestuous scenery around. Sparks and pieces 
of burning wood fly in wild confusion over the sea for 





| miles around. 


Off dash the boats to escape that 
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awful hell. And on little pieces of wood many 
costly lives are now floating about over the bottomless 
deep, longingly looking up to God, who alone can save 
them from immediate death ! 

Truly it is in such times of danger that those who 
go down to the sea and do business in the great 
waters, most clearly see the works of the Lord. And 
first of all they see what a powerful God He is, and 
how truly it is said of Him that He is mighty to 
destroy both soul and body. Indeed it is greatly to 
be marvelled at, that among sailors there are so many 
who sit in the seat of the scornful, and care neither 
for God nor his word. It might be expected that 
the scoffer, the speaker of abusive language, the adul- 
terer, and the profligate, would, least of all, be found 
among men who more than others are in the habit of 
witnessing the marvellous power of that God with 
whom we have to do, Truly that heart must be 
sadly hardened which, after having once witnessed a 
storm at sea, has not learned to fear the God of 
nature, and to tremble at his word. For that God 
addresses nobody in a more emphatic manner than 
He addresses a sailor, when speaking to him in the 
voice of the storm, and printing his majestic foot- 
steps on the great ocean waves, He says, ‘‘I am 
God, and there is none besides Me! It is I who 
have created heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
therein is. It is at My rebuke—at the blast of My 
nostrils—that the channels of the waters are seen, 
and the foundations of the world are discovered. 
Therefore, O man, worm of the dust, fear thou Me, 
for it is I who can destroy; and come thou to Me, 
for it is I who can save.” And blessed is he who 
opens the ears of his soul to listen to this voice ; 
who, having learnt from the sea that its Creator is 
not a God to be mocked, abstains from jesting and 
foolish words; and who, having learned from the 
storm that man with all his strength and wisdom is 
before the Lord like a stubble before the whirlwind, 
desists from proudly lifting his’ hand against the 
Almighty. 

The globe upon which we live is just like a ship 
in the midst of the ocean. It looks so firm, so solid, 
so secure ; but it is in reality nothing but a speck of 
dust floating in the immense sea of space—in the 
boundless ocean of the universe. It only floats along 
at the command of God. When He beckons with 
his finger it will burst to pieces and disappear like a 
ship which, dashed upon a rock by the storm, sinks 
down to the bottom of the deep. Men will perish, 
and so will the works of men. Nothing, indeed, will 
stand against that future storm of destruction, which 
will rage on that day when “the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat.” In the annals of eternity it will 
be recorded that this frail vessel, called the earth, in 
which we are now sailing, disappeared on such and 
such a day and has never since been heard of. Nay, 
it will be reported that a terrible hurricane burst 
upon it, and that it got on fire and was for ever lost. 
The momentary question will be heard: ‘And are 
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all hands lost with it?” ‘The answer will be: ‘ Only 
those were saved who took to the life-boat.” And 
that life-boat, my brethren, is the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

My friends, let us not be unbelieving. Let us not 
be like those foolish sailors who, because the weather 
continued calm for many weeks, averred that 
storms could not possibly arise any more. Now-a- 
days this world is full of infidels, who cry that God’s 
Word is a fable, that there is no future judgment, nor 
a place of eternal puni-hment for the ungodly. Beware 
of such ungodly men. They are evil counsellors on 
board ship. Let us be prepared for the coming day, 
believing God upon his own infallible Word. See 
that your life-buoy be in its proper place, and in good 
order ; so that you may put it on at once when the 
hour of danger comes, That life-buoy is faith in 
Jesus; the living faith of the heart in Him who alone 
is mighty to save. If you have that life-buoy, you 
are all right. If you know that Jesus is yours, and 
that you are his, the storm may roar, and the sea 
foam, and the ship be burnt, but you will be safe, like 
a child sleeping peacefully on its mother’s bosom. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but he that believes 
in the Son hath life everlastiag. 

I daresay you have all heard that story of the 
little boy—the son of a mate—who, during a fearful 
storm, and while everybody was in fright, continued 
cheerfully playing with his toys in the cabin, and when 
asked how he could be so at peace, answered in a voice 
of surprise, ‘* Why, isn’t my father at the wheel !” 
And perhaps, too, you have heard of that good Chris- 
tian man who, while everybody was running to and 
fro in despair, stood with a smile on his face, looking 
at the waves as they boiled and hissed around ; and 
who, when asked what he was smiling at, answered in 
his simplicity, **‘ Why, I am curious to see how the 
Lord will help us out here.” 

Oh, that we may thus rest in the Lord! Let us 
strengthen each other’s faith in Jesus. Let us firmly 
believe that He really is our Saviour—our living, 
mighty, faithful Saviour—who loves us, who caunot 
forsake us, since He bought us at the price of his 
precious blood! Tempests however frightful will sub- 
side, and waves however terrible will be quieted again, 
for we know that it is Jesus who rebukes the winds 
and commands the sea. Many may be our tribula- 
tions in this life, but they will all pass away, for the 
Lord delivers his children out of them all. Only 
let us care to have Him with us on board, and our 
perdition will be impossible. When that day dawns 
on which the dark shadow of death will alight upon 
our souls and everything disappear before our sight, 
we shall not fear, for the Lord is our shepherd, who 
will guide us safely through the dark valley. Nay, it is 
then that we shall rejoice as we never rejoiced before, 
for terrible as the waters of death are, and horrifying 
as the deep of the grave is, yet the redeemed of the 
Lord will even in those waters see his greatest works, 
and even in that deep they will witness his marvel- 








lous wonders. 
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Man alone, of all the creatures on the earth, 
carries about with him a three-fold life. He exists 
at once in the past, in the present, and in the future. 
Memory, on the one hand, and hope, on the other, 
reveal, each of them, a world of their own, besides 
the world of real passing existence, and in all these 
worlds every one of us lives. The one looks back- 
wards, the other forwards ; the one lives in yesterday, 
the other in to-morrow. The one watches the 
setting sun of the past, the other salutes the dawning 
morn of the future. Hope, in short, sanguine and 
light-hearted, builds airy castles in the future sky ; 
memory wanders thoughtful and sad amid the moulder- 
ing ruins and withered leaves of the past. 

I am going, my young friends, to talk to you a 
little about the second of these noble and precious 
faculties. It is a subject with which you are your- 
selves in one sense very familiar. You have all a 
great deal to do with memory. Every day you have 
to make use of it, if in no other way, at least in the 
learning of those appointed tasks in which now the 
main business of your life consists. You have, in 
fact, as much to do with your memory, as the work- 
man has to do with his tools, and should therefore 
not only know a good deal about it, but be interested 
to know more. But it may be, that while daily 
using, you have not thought enough of this wondrous 
gift of God,—of its nature, its uses, its responsibilities, 
its blessings. I wish to speak to you, then, a little 
about these, and I have a hope that if you will give 
me your attention, you will find it not only profitable 
but pleasant to listen. Let us go then together into 
this busy workshop of the mind, and mark the 
mysterious processes that are going on every moment 
there—processes, in which you yourselves are bearing 
an active hand, though you scarcely know that you 
are doing so. 

What then is the memory? I answer 


I, MEMORY IS A HISTORIAN. 

Every human being, like every nation, has his his- 
tory, and memory writes that history. Each of you, my 
young friends, has a history, and memory is writing 
it. It sits alone and silent within your bosom, and 
writes, With quick observant eye it watches all that 
is passing around, hears every word, marks every 
deed, and with busy hand transfers it to its secret 
register. It makes no remark on what it sees or 
hears, gives no sigu either of approval or of blame, 
but simply marks and records. It says nothing, but 
writes everything. You would start sometimes, 
would you not? if you saw a silent stranger always 
watching you, a glistening eye always upon ygu, a 
quick hand writing all about you; and yet this is 
what your own memory is doing every hour. Day 








after day it pursues this task unceasingly. Page | 
after page is filled with the mysti- writing, and the | 
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great volume grows, slowly but steadily. Each day 
completes a page, each year a chapter, each successive 
stage in life a volume of the awful scroll. Sometimes 
it is written in faint dim lines, sometimes in broad 
glaring characters, sometimes in letters of light, and 
sometimes of inky blackness. There are black days 
and white days—days bright with blessing, and days 
dark with woe and sin, as in our real life, so in this 
its faithful register. How interesting then must this 
history be! What tale to me so absorbing and so 
instructive as that which is all about myself! What 
stirring incidents too, and thrilling scenes, does the life 
even of the humblest often present ! what vicissitudes 
of joy and sorrow, light and darkness! what touches 
of pathos and bursts of passion! what agonies and 
battles and wounds ! 


II. MEMORY IS A PAINTER. 

Tt not only makes notes of the past, but pictures of 
the past. It photographs the events and scenes of 
the passing hour, and preserves them in its faithful 
volume for evermore. The history of our life, which 
memory is writing, is an illustrated history—in which 
there is not only the printed words, but the living 
faces and forms of the men and things we read about 
—like those beautiful editions of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress which I see in the hands of many of you 
nowadays. Just such an illustrated history memory 
is now writing of you, only that in your history the 
facts are all true, and the pictures are all drawn fresh 
from the life. Or, I might say, that your mind is a 
chamber hung all round with pictures—and it is 
memory that drew those pictures, and is always 
standing by to explain them, and to tell you all about 
them. Every one of you has already got a good 
many of these pictures already in your hearts. Here 
is your mother’s face, which you can still look at when 
away from home, and see her still looking at you and 
smiling on you. Here is a brother or a sister 
now far away in a distant land, and whom you 
may never see, save in the heart’s living pictures, 
in this world again. Here is your old school, and 
your old play-ground, and the merry faces and forms 
of your old playmates. Here is the pleasant cottage 
on the coast, where you spent last summer—with the 
fair wooded shore, and the bright sea, and the boats, 
and the ships. Here are the great snow-wreaths of 
last winter, and the misty loch, and the skaters, and 
the curlers. And here is your little brother’s grave— 
and kere is his own fair form as he lay silent in his 
coffin before its lid was-closed forever! Yes; you can 
see him yet—you can stand by once more—you can 
lay your hand on the cold marble brow, and gently, 
reverently touch the golden locks that cluster round 
it! What a wonderful thing, then, my young freinds, 
is this memory! How kind it is of God to bestow 
upon us such a faculty. You know we have all of us 
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nowadays our family album, containing the faces and | 
forms of those whom we know and love. But we | 
sometimes forget that every one of us has his own | 
personal album too, laid up within the secret chamber 
of our hearts, and which no hand can unclasp, no eye 
can look upon but our own. Ob! it is pleasant some- | 
times to close one’s eyes, and in the calm, bright, holy 
light of the heart, look at those pictures one by one ! 


III. MEMORY IS A TREASURER. 

It is the soul’s wise and careful storekeeper, 
gathering together from day to day all manner of 
precious and useful things, and safely keeping them 
under lock and key. Useful facts, wise maxims and 
rules, precious texts and holy truths, improving 


| fail for evermore ? 


| What doleful piercing cries are these ? 


begun ; but the folded page may be turned up again, 
and laid open before our eyes. I said there are bright 
pages and dark pages in memory’s book. It comforts 
us by turning up the one—it rebukes us by turning 
up the other, Take an example of both. Here is 
memory comforting (Ps. lxxvii. 7) : ‘‘ Will the Lord 
cast off for ever ? and will he be favourable no more ? 
Is his mercy clean gone for ever? doth his promise 
Hath God forgotten to be gra- 
cious ? hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies ?” 
What a black 
night of despairing sorrow is gathering over this man’s 


| soul? Surely, you willsay, he has got into the very 
| valley of the shadow of death of which Bunyan 


speaks! But see how memory, like a shining angel from 


examples, sacred memories of home and friends, and , the skies, comes to comfort him, and what glad words 


kind loving looks and words—all these this wondrous 
faculty catches up, and keeps and stores away, that | 
they may minister to the use or the blessing of future 
days. Thus we become truly rich—rich in the trea- | 
sures and hived stores of the memory ; and truly | 
there is no kind of riches like them, except one, and 
that is better still—the treasures of the heart—the 
treasures of holy feeling, affection, and heavenward | 
desire. ‘*‘ A good, good man, out of the good treasure 
of his heart, bringeth forth good things.” Yes! no 
doubt this is the best of all—better even than the 
treasure of a well-stored memory. But why should | 
we not have both? Do not holy memories and holy affec- 
tions lie very close together ? and if we have—if we be | 
indeed rich in both these treasures, shall we not then 
be rich indeed ? 

I trust, my young friends, you are rapidly gather- 
ing such a treasure. Now is the time to doit. The | 
great faculty of youth is the memory, and the great 
business of youth is the use of the memory. You are 
now taking in stock—gathering all manner of valuable 
stores, which you will learn to arrange and turn to use 
in after years. 
pains you give to the learning of your tasks. Do not fret 
at the dry names, and dates, and arithmetical tables, 
and grammar rules, and Latin nouns and adjectives 
and verbs you have now to travel through. Remem- 
ber again—you are taking in stock, and you will be 
getting the good of it all your life to come. Take an 
example. There is the multiplication table, which 
some of you, I daresay, think so great a trouble. 
Well, some of us learned that fifty or sixty years ago, 
and it is in our minds still, and we make use of it 
every day, every time we go to a shop or settle an 
account. c 
through the business of a single day without it. One 
of the most useful of all books is a ‘* Ready Reckoner,” 
and the best of all ready reckoners is that which a 
man carries about in his memory, and which never 
can be lost or go out of sight, because indeed it is a 
part of himself. 


Iv. MEMORY IS A COMFORTER AND A REPROVER. 

It is a most sweet comforter, and a most sharp 
and terrible reprover. And how does it comfort or 
reprove ? 
reading out what is written there. When one page of 
the book is finished it is turned over, and another is 


| hast declared thy strength among the people. 
hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, the sons 


| reprover. 


Do not then grudge the time and | 


In short, we could not comfortably go | 


Just by opening up its book again and | 


she reads out to him from her book. ‘* Then I said, This 
is my infirmity: but I will remember the years of the 
right hand of the Most High. I will remember the 
works of the Lord : surely I will remember thy wonders 
of old. . . . Thou art the God that doest wonders : thou 
Thou 


of Jacob and Joseph. . . . Thy way is in the sea, and 
thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not 
known. Thou leddest thy people like a flock by the 
hand of Moses and Aaron.” Thus the remembrance 
of God’s mercies in the past, comforted him for the 
time tocome. The sweet voice of memory put new 
life into his drooping heart, and made him brave and 
strong again. Now for the other side—memory as a 
See with what a keen rebuke it smote the 
heart of the fallen Peter (Luke xxii. 60): ‘* And 
Peter said, Man, I know not what thou sayest. And 
immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew. And 
the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord, how he had said unto 


| him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 


And Peter went out and wept bitterly.” Or take 
another example. See how this stern rebuker scared 
the heart of the wicked Herod with the remembrance 
of the murdered John (Matt. xiv. 1, 2): ‘* At that 
time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of 
Jesus, And said unto his servants, This is John the 
Baptist ; he is risen from the dead; and therefore 
mighty works do show forth themselves in him.” I 
told you, you know, that memory has not only words 
|in its book, but pictures. There was a terrible 
| picture of this kind in Herod’s book—the picture of a 
ghastly, gory head carried on a charger, by a light dam- 
sel—a hideous confused nightmare-dream of lascivious 
| dancing, wild revelry, and treachery, murder, and blood, 
—and this picture memory would be ever and anon un- 
_ covering afresh and holding up before his affrighted 
_eyes. Oh! my dear young friends, may you have grace 
| go to live, that memory may be a continual comforter, 
| and not a tormentor to you—a bright angel of God 
| to lead you to the skies, and not a demon of dark- 

ness to curse and to scourge you, and drive you 

desp4iring to hell. 
| Now a word or two only in conclusion—Make good 
use of your memories. Now is the time to do it. 
| Youth is the time for remembering,—not for thinking, 
| for reflecting, for reasoning,—but for remembering. 
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In youth we remember most easily, and we longest “leave a legacy of holy and blessed memories to your 
retain what we do remember. Facts early learned, children. Let the memory of you be to them a 
lessons early taught, impressions early received, texts _ memory of blessing—a sacred charm against evil, and 
and sermons early heard, solemn seasons and scenes | incentive to good. Let mothers especially lay this 
early witnessed,—live on in the memory through a | consideration to heart. Your image, if you are indeed 
—* "cay 9 all , their vivid freshness and | = them a neope worthy of the name, will live within 
ity when the things of intervening years are for- | them; anc about you—your face, your form, your 
gotten. Old Christians will have forgotten this day’s looks, your words, and all the ongoings and ways of 
sermon perhaps before to-morrow, while those of fifty | that home of which you were the presiding spirit, 
years nt — up ~ fresh as yesterday. Oh! what | — = ge a with them in their hearts. Take 
importance does this give to early piety! What | heed, then, that this image be indeed an image of 
preciousness to early lessons of truth and grace ! | purity, of holiness, of heavenly beauty and grace— 
What emphasis to the heavenly admonition, ‘‘ Re- | such an image as it will be indeed good for them to 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” | treasure up in their hearts, and gaze on again and again 
Oh! get the blessed words of Jesus laid up in your | with loving and reverenteyes. So live, and so demean 
hearts now, and they may come back, like angels of | yourself before them, that when you are dead and gone, 
ae to comfort — a _ the cup of = p< dei = a to “y* of you ry on 
e to your parched lips in long long after years. o think of God an rist and heaven. y 
Just one word more. Never do anything which | went the other day into her nursery, and found two 
you * onal Ld “ — : There oy ge which | of a sexe — a : tears, and 
people would fain forget but cannot ; dark pages and | one of them holding an open letter in her hand. She 
frightful pictures in the book of memory, which they | thought that something was wrong, and asked the 
~y ve cover uP prs he oe 4 = but which | cause of their apparent onvagy4 But hse = nothing 
not be covered up, but which keep turning up | wrong; it was not sorrow, but only a deeper and 
ever afresh before their eyes. It was so, as we have | holier kind of joy. They ‘Was sisters, and it was a 
seen, with Herod; and it is so also with every trans- | letter from their mother; and it turned out that a 
gressor. The things we would fain forget are those very | letter from her loved hand often had that effect upon 
things we are most sure to remember. And eventhough | them. Who shall tell what an influence for good the 
it were not so in this world, there isaday coming when | remembrance of that mother and that ‘‘ mother’s 
all **the books shall be opened,” and when God shall | picture” hung up within the most sacred chamber of 
bring every work into judgment, and every secret | their young hearts, must have had upon them amid 
thing, whether they have been good or bad. | the seductive scenes of a great city? Let mothers 
But perhaps there are already some black pages | who read these lines take the lesson home. See to it 
in your book, dark lines and dark pictures, which you | that the dear memory of home—the home which owes 
tremble to remember, and would fain never look on | so much of its distinctive character to you—shall be 
again. What is to be done with them? There is | not only a happy but a sacred memory, drawing blessed 
one, and only one way. The volume of your life | tears from their eyes, and kindling new and better 
cannot be destroyed—cannot be put out of sight, but | purposes within their hearts. You are ‘the angel in 
— — vat a _ effaced. are hand- | a re Pe see es gph hectee ” Pog cd 
writing of condemnation which memory has written lg and not an angel of darkness !—lending the 
though it cannot be hidden, may yet be blotted out, charm of a mother’s love and smile to the ways of 
Hasten then and bring the fouled and blotted record | holiness, and not to the ways of worldliness and sin. 
of your life to Christ, that He may wash it in his | So shall a glory surround your head in the visions of 
blood, and you will have a clear account to give in | the memory, and every thought and remembrance of 
whenever you may be called, at the Great White | you shall be a memento of God, and an incentive to 
Throne of God. follow on towards that bright home whither you have 
And now a word to parents. See to it, my | gone before, Tstay Burns. 
friends, that whatever else you may leave, you may 








PSALMS. 
XCIIIL—DOMINUS REGNAVIT. hae o’er * hea domination, 
ae. iver are Thy precepts sure ; 
Gop the Lord is King for ever, In Thy holy ‘talestae ° 
Clothed with glory, girt with might ; Holiness shall aye endure. 
He the earth has fixed, and never 
Can aught change its station right. CXXXVII.—SUPER FLUMINA, 


Ere creation was, Thou reignest, 
Thou art Lord the world before ; 

Thou from age to age remainest, 
Thou art God for evermore. 


Ovr harps upon the willows hung, 
Euphrates’ waters murmured by, 

Remembrance silenced every tongue, \ 
And brought a tear to every eye. 


Hark! the floods lift up their voices, We sat and wept for Zion’s woe ; 
Ocean’s waves aloud do war; And while our tears fell thick and fast, 
Hark! the mighty sea rejoices, Our harps, with mournful cadence slow, 


Thunders praise upon the shore. Sighed in the breeze that o’er us passed. 
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The Lord commands the ocean, 
His voice the waters know ; 
He stills their fierce commotion, 

He rules their fitful flow. 


How can we sing our songs divine 
Far from the scenes that gave them birth? 
While we in hopeless exile pine, } 
How can we raise the notes of mirth? | 
If I forget thee, O my land, The Lord creates the thunder, 
Or cease thy woes to ponder o’er, His power the trees confess ; 
May all its skill forsake my hand, He rends the flames asunder, 
My tongue be silent evermore. He shakes the wilderness. 


God is a King for ever, 


XXIX.—AFFERTE DOMINO. | a = : 
‘ His kingdom ne’er shall cease ; 
Give to the Lord, ye nations, | His own shall He deliver, 
All honour, worship, praise ; | And bless them aye with peace. 
Pay Him your adorations, a. 


To Him your voices raise. 





A.HOUSE THAT BEATS THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


A Few weeks ago I had to visit the town of Colne, ; announced that, while he and his friends offered in- 
in Lancashire, as one of a deputation from a Mis- | struction in writing, reading, and accounts, as an 
sionary Society, and there I became acquainted with | inducement to gain their attendance, the ultimate 
facts, and witnessed scenes, which I will describe to | aim was their spiritual advantage, which alone he 
the readers of the Sunpay Magazine. | judged to be real and abiding. He also stated that 

In the year 1861 Mr. Robert Wildman, manager | they had no intention of offensively forcing the sub- 


of the Craven Bank at Colne, was a teacher in the | ject of religion upon them, and that the school was 
Wesleyan Sunday-school of that town. Ona winter | entirely undenominational.” The attempt was suc- 
evening, as he passed one of the public-houses, he saw, | cessful ; the school grew till three successive removals 
issuing thence, a number of youths from sixteen to | into larger premises had failed to accommodate the 
twenty years old, and as the gas shed its light on | still increasing attendance: and then the lron School, 
their faces flushed with drink, he recognised some of | in which the Institution has its present home, was 
his old pupils in the Methodist Sabbath-school. | specially erected for the purpose. 

‘‘ This, then,” thought he, ‘‘is what becomes of our | _I[t is a long one-storied building of corrugated iron, 
Sunday scholars.” The more he inquired and thought | at one end of which is a little bell-turret ; but the 
on the matter, the more shocking became his dis- | principal entrance to which is in the side. We step 
coveries, and the more painful the convictions to | in, just noticing over the door a large gas star, lighted 
which he was driven. In the dancing-room, the low | on gala nights; and we find ourselves in the men’s 
confectionery shop, and the beer-house, were to be | reading-room. No one is allowed to frequent this 
found those who, lately Sunday scholars, should have | room till he is eighteen years old. The walls are 
risen through the school into the church. Could not | prettily papered with very superior French prints, 
this be prevented? The best preventive would un- | representing the seasons, panelled here and there upon 
doubtedly have been religion. If only these youths | the surface: and several plaster busts placed on 
had been converted, their religious decision would of | brackets further adorn the walls. In the centre a 
course have checked their evils. But seeing that they | tiny fountain is playing, in the midst of a little tank 
had not decided for Christ, could nothing be done | about 4 feet long by 3 feet wide, floored and lined 
which would rival the attractions of the public-house, | with glazed tiles, and raised from the floor to about 
which would keep these young men under the influence | the level of an ordinary table. On two sides of this 
of their Sunday-school friends, and lead eventually to | are pretty ferneries ; on the other two sides, aquaria, 
a thorough conversion? Mr. Wildman was then con- | whose curious inmates are a never-failing source of 
ducting a week evening ‘‘ Improvement Class for Young | interest to the members, At right angles to the door, 
Men.” His first attempt to realise his idea was by | and so forming a screen from the draft, is a large 
widening the circle of this class ; but he found that | cabinet, partially filled with stuffed birds, dried butter- 
just in proportion to the young men’s need of amend- | flies, and other contributions by the men themselves 
ment, was their prejudice against a meeting held on | to their own museum. 

the premises of a place of worship. They would not The tables are supplied with papers, and the re- 
come to a vestry, but they would go to some neutral | quisites for chess and similar games ; and there are 
room. One was hired over a donkey-stable, the rent | spittoons on the floor, for smoking is allowed, though 
of which was sixpence per week. The young men of | not the drinking of intoxicants, Our friend Wildman 
Mr. Wildman’s class scrubbed the floor, whitewashed is evidently at home here. An old man is sitting 
the walls, and made the place as nice as possible. | reading as we enter. 





When the door was opened on the first evening, ‘¢ Well, Joe, how are you ?” 

‘*there rushed into the room about a dozen of ‘Thank ye, Mister Wildman, I’ve got my thumb 
the kind of youths” our friend wished to attract. sprained. What mun I do with it ?” 

He tried to explain to them that he wished Evidently Wildmau’s advice about everything is 


to be their friend, and sought their confidence. ‘He thought worth having. Some plain directions about 
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cold-water bandages are given; and we are just 
leaving the room, when our attention is claimed by a 
clear but rather peculiar call of ‘* Penny bank! penny 
bank !” And looking round for the advertiser, we 
discover two noble parrots, the latest attractions of 
the room, one of which is constantly reiterating the 
advice of thriftiness, by calling attention to the 
‘penny bank.” 
of the room is a large glass projection : it is thrown 
forward in the same manner into the room adjoining ; 
so serving both: and it is a glass chamber, contaiving 
the library of 450 volumes, and the penny bank. 
We pass into the room for youths between sixteen 
and eighteen through a lavatory ; and we find it fitted 
in a similarly pleasant style, the differences being the 
absence of the fountain, and the presence, as pets, of 
two monkeys instead of parrots. One side of this 
room, moreover, is composed of moveable shutters, 
by the withdrawal of which it can be thrown into the 
large school-room on festival nights. The men’s 
reading-room is never disturbed, in order that they 
may always be able to fiud a refuge there. 

The large school-room is as handsomely fitted as are 
the other two. Some of the prints in the panels are 
very beautiful. One at the higher end, the subject of 
which is a group of game, is really a highly artistic 
production. Here the night school is carried on by 
voluntary teachers: all under twenty-one years old, 
who are connected with the Institution, being com- 
pelled to attend. 

“ Have you no difficulty in securing teachers ?” we 


manage to carry on.” 

The average number on the books last year was 
385. The upper end of the school-room is occupied 
by a platform stretching entirely across it, necessary 


preaching services, and other public meetings. 


thoroughly carried out. Penny readings were found 
attractive to only the more thoughtful class of work- 
ing men ; and Mr. Wildman was anxious to secure 
the attendance of those ‘for whom the beer-house 
and tap possess almost irresistible attractions.” Accord- 
ingly on Saturday evenings the room is open for an 
“entertainment.” The three brass bands of the 
neighbourhood were engaged to play on successive 
nights, The school singing-class performs in the 
interval, And refreshments are served out to the people 
as they sit chatting or listening to the music. They 
are free to come and go as they please : and the enter- 
tainment closes at half-past ten o’clock. 

No doubt this is going quite as far as an Institution 
with a religious object should do. But surely it is 
not too far, If the men were not at the school, they 
would be in vicious company. Many of them would 
probably reel home drunk from some public-house ; | 
while from this meeting they go home sober, and with | 
a head clear for the Sabbath services. We all need | 








amusement: the poor man must have cheapamusements. 
The only cheap amusements had hitherto been provided | 
by the public-house. Surely he does a good work who 
outdoes the publican on his own ground, giving a | 
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And we now notice that on one side | 


“Yes, indeed ; we have very great difficulty, but we | 


for the Saturday entertainments, the Sunday evening | 


For the idea of opposition to the public-house is | 


cheap entertainment without any of the vicious ac- 
companiments of the ordinary working man’s Saturday 
night—at all events, the experiment here has done 
well, “The room has been crowded with the iden- 
tical class we hoped for. We have never been dis- 
turbed by the slightest exhibition of misbehaviour, 
while there has been no appearance of restriction. An 
oath has never been heard to drop from the lips of a 
single member while in the building: and large 
numbers of them who attend the Saturday evening’s 
entertainment, are present at the Sunday evening’s 
service,” 

This also is conducted by Mr. Wildman, with help, 
which he gladly welcomes, from members of various 
Christian churches. The doorkeeper has orders to 
refuse admission to all whom he recognises as belonging 
to any regular congregation ; and since the town is 
but small, everybody knows everybody else, and this 
restriction is tolerably effective. There assemble 
every Sunday evening some hundreds of persons, whose 
lack of clothing, or whose vicious habits render it 
extremely improbable that they would attend any 
ordinary place of worship. Indeed, on Sunday even- 
ings the Iron School becomes a ragged church, 

This large room, however, is devoted to still more 
various purposes, Here last summer was held a 
working man’s flower show, when the place became 
fragrant with the delicate pets reared in many a 
cottage-window or allotment. And to stimulate the 
scholars of the night school, there was a writing ex- 
hibition, when the men’s caligraphy was exhibited 
stretched on the sloping sides of a square frame, the 
centre of which was filled with beautiful flowers, On 
both of these occasions prizes were distributed to the 
successful competitors by some of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood. 

By a side door we pass into the inquiry room ; 
an addition to the main building, in which our friend 
gives advice on religious and other topics to any who 
may ask it. It serves, however, many other pur- 
poses: we find there a brass band in full blast, a 
company of the scholars preparing themselves for help- 
ing in the Saturday evening’s entertainment; and 
their performance is very vigorous, and decidedly 
promising. 

Returning to the school, we go down gangway 
steps into the basement. The ground on which the 
building stands slopes considerably, and the found 
tion-walls needed raising to a level to receive the iron 


building. All that space is made availat’» for kitchen 
and baths. In the kitchen are prepared, by voluntary 
| labour still, the refreshments for the Satur:iay « i 
| visitors. Mr. Wildman’s object was to give a’ 
school, as nearly as possible, what the peop.© chose to 
buy in the market. Hence he sells them ‘10t peas, 


pénny pies, tripe, buns, rice-pudding, potato pie, tea 
and coffee, and ginger beer. This refreshment depart- 
ment is conducted on strictly teetotal principles. 

Next to this is the bath-room, 18 feet by 14 feet, 
containing a vapour bath and three slipper baths, <A 
little steam boiler outside provides hot water for them 
and the kitchen apparatus, The charge to males is 
twopence, to females a penny, if members of the 
school ; to strangers a penny extra. The bath-men 
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and bath-women give their services, and in the six 
months, January to June, 1865, 701 baths were 
taken. 

Lastly, a Bible-woman is engaged, who works con- 
stantly in connection with the school, visiting and 
holding mothers’ meetings. She has paid 3500 visits 
to the homgs of the working people. The number on 
the books of the mothers’ meeting is eighty-seven, and 
601, 17s, 1d, have been paid during the year for 
articles of clothing. A temperance society is, of 
course, one wheel of the machine ; and on Sunday 
adult classes are held, with an attendance of eighty 
males and sixty females. 

And now, what is it all doing? WHere is a great 
machine, what is it turning out ? The answer is best 
given by some sample facts. 

The agency reaches the right class. One who has 
been an abstainer for some time told Mr. Wildman, 
**T drank until I could not get drunk. I have gone 
to bed with twenty noggins of gin in me, and un- 
dressed myself with as much ease as if I had not 
tasted. I have retched in the morning until the 
blood has started from my eyes and mouth at the 
same time.” 

On asking two persons, who were signing the 
pledge, ‘‘ Where do you live?” the reply was, ‘“‘ No- 
where.” One explained, ‘I have not slept in a bed 
twice this last fortnight. The other nights I have 
lain on a sack in an outhouse.” The other had 
broken up his home, sold his furniture, and sent his 
wife back to her friends, and did not know where he 
would sleep that night. 

Two others came to join—drunk and bare-headed, 
one of them without a coat, his waistcoat and shirt 
in shreds—and together possessing only twopence, 
which, to get rid of them, the landlady at the 
beer-house where they had been drinking had given 
them to enter the school. They are now both of 
them as sober and respectably dressed as any working 
men in the town. 

As is common in many of the manufacturing towns, 
the young people among the operatives were accus- 
tomed largely to patronise dancing-rooms in various 
parts of the town. There drink was sold to them, 
and incalculable mischief wrought to morals and 
decency. Since the Iron School has been established, 
every one of these has been shut up. 

On Christmas-eve, 1863, the musicians at one of the 
public-houses ‘‘ piped ” for some time, but no dancers 
presented themselves, till at length the players them- 
selves adjourned to the meeting at the Iron School. 
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| An attempt to open the theatre that winter failed 
| through the same influence. ‘‘The playgoers,” said 
| some of the band, ‘‘are all gone to school.” The 
| actors, after struggling for a week in face of empty 
benches, left the town in despair. 

Best of all, many have become Christians: and 
have joined, as they are encouraged to do, some one 
of the recognised Christian churches. I had the plea- 
sure of preaching to several of these, who were mem- 
bers of the church I was visiting. 

There are three reasons for this success. One is, 
that ‘ the children of light are,” in this case, ‘as wise 
as the children of this world.” As much care and 
capital are expended on this enterprise as would be 
necessary to the success of a business undertaking, 
The rooms are nicer than those of the public-house; 
the attractions are greater than those the publican 
can offer. In a word, the public-house is fairly beaten 
on its own ground. 

It is not fair to expect that a social or religious 
mission will succeed in dim, dirty rooms, when the 
gin-palace is beckoning with its flaring lights and 
mirrors. Religion has not such strong alliance with 
the unregenerate heart, that she can afford to dispense 
with all legitimate aids and recommendations. 

Yet this is not all. The social aspect of the Iron 
School is that which most strikes a casual observer ; 
but the underlying power is that of deep religious 
conviction, and intense religious earnestness, Every- 
thing is made to tend towards godliness. To 
make men godly is the grand aim: as religion per- 
sonally experienced is the grand motive. And I am 
more and more convinced that working-men’s clubs 
will only last, and be really useful, when they are 
worked in a deeply religious spirit, The mana- 
gers must have the great aim before them’ of 
making their institutions Christianising agencies, 
This is the secret of the success of the workmen’s halls 
established by Mr. Baily and Mr. Wightman ; and 
the lack of this is the secret of their very partial suc- 
cess almost everywhere else. 

Then the school is Mr. Wildman’s ‘‘ hobby.” He 
devotes himself to it with a zeal only equalled by that 
of his wife, A very blessed hobby it is ; and wherever 
any great movement is carried on successfully, it is 
because some one or two men think, dream, pray 
about it every day and every night ; which, I sup- 
pose, is making it their ‘‘ hobby.” O for more such 
** hobbies ” and ‘* hobby-riders ! ” 


T, Bowman STEPHENSON, 
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NEW STORY by MRS. OLIPHANT, now publishing in GOOD WORDS. 


In the January Part of GOOD WORDS appears the First portion of 


MADONNA MARY: 


A STORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LIFE. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of “Agnes,” etc., etc. 
The publication of this Story will be continued from month to month, and completed in the December Part 











“ Good BWords ave worth much and cost I{ttle.’—Berbert. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH; THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


by ~»y - ‘ 
Epir—ep sy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF “‘WEE DAVIE,” 


OW that Six Volumes of Goop Worps are before the Public, the Publishers feel that no words are required from them respecting either the 
successful labors of the past or the projected exertions for the future. They only wish to state that it is their desire to make the Magazine 
ever more worthy of its large circulation, and ever more beneficial to its hundreds of thousands of readers in all parts of the world. 
Among its leading features in 1866 will be: 


A NEW STORY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. To begin in January, and be continued throughout the year. 
A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL PAPERS. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., Editor. 
A SERIES OF PAPERS ON OUR COMMON FAITH. By Dean Atrorp, Dr. Gururiz, Dr. James Hamitton, 


Dr. Norman Macteop, Professor Puumprre, Dr. Rateieu, Principal Tuttocn, Dr. C. J. Vauenan, and others. 


A SERIES OF CHARACTER SKETCHES. By Anrtaony Trottope; Wittiam Gitpert, Saran Tytier, Mrs, 
Henry Woop, the Author of “Studies for Stories,’ Gzorce MacDonatp, AtexaNnvER Smitu, and others, 








THE SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND (in addition to the circulation in Parts) IS NOW READY, 


In One Elegant Volume of 1000 Royal Octavo pages, mauve cloth, full gilt, $3.75, 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
And illustrated with upwards of One Hundred Wood Engravings, from Designs by eminent Artista, 





Within this One Volume will be found complete: 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, “HEREWARD, THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH.” 
NORMAN MACLEOD’S ‘“‘ EASTWARD.” 
HENRY ROGERS’ “ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL.” 
DR. C. J. VAUGHAN’S ‘“‘CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
JOHN W. KAYE’S “INDIAN HEROES.” 
ALEXANDER SMITH’S NOVEL, “ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD.” 


And numerous Contributions by The Duce or Areri1, Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Barr.; Professor PLumprre, Jean 
Ineztow, The Dean or Cantersury, Principal TuLLocn, Grorez MacDonatp, Rozert Buonanan, Jonn Matootm Lupiow, 
Dr. Anprew Wynter, CaTHerinr Winkworts, WittiaM GiLBert, Professor Lyon Piayrarr, and others. 

*,* Each Volume of Goop Worps forms a complete book,—no Papers being continued from one volume to another, 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH; THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
THE 
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SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 





ADVERTISEMENT FOR (866. 
we OW we shall succeed time will show. It does not become him that girdeth on his harness to boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 80 it 
was said in our first Prospectus. After a year’s experience, we can announce that the success of the SunpAy MaGazing has been very 
marked: its circulation having averaged more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES A MONTH 
during that period. — 

It will now be the endeavor of the Editor and Publishers, not only to retain this large constituency of readers, but to increase it, Sundry new 
features will be introduced with this view, and for more effectively carrying out the purpose of the Magazine, which is, ‘to call off the mind from 
the objects which necessity forces upon it during the week, and place it in the presence of God; to awaken from their torpor those feelings of grati- 
tude and adoration which the Divine greatness and goodness should excite ; and help to make the regular return of Sunday as healthful to society as 
the showers which soften, fertilize, and beautify the earth, bringing with them the influence of Heaven.” 


Br. Guthrie’s New Work, 
OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD, is now begun, and will be continued 
throughout the Volume; 
Dr. Hanna's New Mork, 
IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD, is now begun, and will be continued throughout the Volume; 


Che Vicar’s o ‘ 
ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD, are now begun, and wilde continued throughout the Volume. 








Now ready, in one handsome Volume, of nearly a Thousand Pages, and with womtete of a Hundred beautiful Wood 
Engravings, price $4, 4 
THE FIRST. VOLUME OF THE 


Epirep sy THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL.” 
The volume forms a complete book, and contains the following important contributions: 
THE ANGELS’ SONG: in Six Papers. By Dr. Gururr, Editor. 
SAUL, FIRST KING OF ISRAEL. By Wiutt1am Hanna, D.D., Author of the “ Life of Dr. Chalmers.” In Nine Chapters, 
HOW TO USE THE GOSPELS: a Series of Nine Papers. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
HOW TO USE THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: a Series of Three Papers, By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 
BLAISE PASCAL: in Three Parts. By W. Linpsay ALexanver, D.D. 
KATE, THE GRANDMOTHER; OR, THE TRUE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE. By Jeewian Gorraxy. In 
Twenty-four Chapters. 
SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE: Six Papers. By Dr. Guruerm, Editor. 
THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE: Eight Papers. By the Rev. Joun Cans, D.D.; Rev. J. H. Riac, D.D.; Professor 
Davip Brown; and Professor Istay Burns. 
EARLY PIETY: in Four Parts. By Dr. Gururim, Editor. 
JOSHUA TAYLOR’S PASSION. A Story in Eighteen Chapters. 
And in addition to the above, the Volume contains Papers by— 

Rev. James Hamitton, D.D., Author of “Life in Earnest ;” Rev. W. G. Biarmig, D.D., Author of ‘Better Days for Working 
People;” Rev. Norman Maotxop, D.D.; Rev. W. F. Srevenson, Author of “Praying and Working ;” Professor J. H. Batyour, 
Edinburgh ; Rev. Canon Girpiestone ; Rev. AtexanpER Ratricn, D.D., Author of ‘Quiet Resting-Places ;” Rev. W. Arnor, 
Author of “Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth;”? Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, Author of “Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character ;” Rev. J. C. Rriz, M.A.; Rev. Newman Hatt, Author of “Come to Jesus ;” Rev. W. F. Wixx1vson, Joint Editor of 
“Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament ;” Rev. Joun pz Lizrpz; Rev. Huen Stowert Brown; Rev. A. W. THorotp; 
Rev. Canon Mitter; Rev. Huen MoMutzan; Rev. J. Crampron, Author of “ The Lunar World;” the late Professor Mrz, 
Edinburgh ; Jzan Ineztow; Isa Craia; the Counrzess pz Gasparin; the Author of “ Haste to the Rescue.” 
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